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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
- > 

THITSUN week has, as usual, } 
W Parliament only sat on T! 
seldom interfere with their holiday by making speeches out- 
side. Mr. Ducane, however, has addressed the Essex Con- 
servatives at Maldon, informing them that the armaments of 
Great Britain were far from excessive, and that he preferred 
Lord Palmerston’s amendment to Mr. Walpole’s. Mr. 
Peacocke, who followed, declared that he wished to see a 
strong Germany and united Italy, and thought it unwise for 
this session to interfere with the Premier’s foreign policy. 
Admissions like these, made by Conservative Members to a 
Conservative club, in the most Conservative of 


yroved exceedingly dull. 
mursday, and Members 
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counties, speak volumes as to the state of feeling within the | 


party. Mr. Ducane, it is true, is a“ pet’’ among his consti- 
tuents, and might say almost anything le pleased; but his 
remarks were received with applause, and as the recent 
debate showed, express the feeling of all moderate Tories. 
They are willing to follow Lord Derby, but they will not 
fight for Rome ; and Mr. Disraeli’s bid for the Ultramontane 
votes has cost him those of his much more numerous anti- 
Papal friends. 


The air is full of rumours of a coming French mediation 
between the North and the South. The Emperor, it is 
said, is tired of the length of a contest which in its reflex 
action endangers the security of his dynasty, and is fully con- 
vineed that the North can never restore the Union. He is 
moreover anxious to have an ally in Mexico, and not perhaps 
unwilling to prevent the North from protecting the Govern- 
ment of Juarez. For all these reasous he intends, it is said, 
to offer his mediation, based, we presume, upon terms which 
will leave some chance of a settlement. The clear duty of 
England is to stand aloof from the question. We cannot 
diame the Emperor, for the absence of Union feeling in the 
ivaded States extinguishes the hopes of the North. We 
cannot ally ourselves with the South, for its leaders remain, 
as they always have been, avowed and consistent foes of 
human freedom. The North does not free the slaves, and 
the next best chance is to pen up the South within bounds so 
harrow that slavery must die out. 


The current military saying in America, that “the French 
take forts, the English hold them, and the Confederates 
evacuate them,” has been curiously verified in the retreat 
from Corinth. This is the more remarkable, as General 
Beauregard, in his official report on the old battle of Pitts- 
burgh Landing, which has just reached us, expressly describes 
Corinth as the key of the military position. 





UNSTAMPED 6d, 
STAMPED .. 7d. 


The great debate in the Italian Parliament on M. Rat- 


‘tazzi’s intrigue with Garibaldi terminated, as almost all the 


Italian debates do terminate, by an act of popular compro- 
mise and representative prudence. No doubt remained on 
any one’s mind that Crispi’s statement was substantially 
correct, that Rattazzi’s subterfuges were a weak imita- 
tion of Cavour’s least defensible actions—the same policy 
weakly planned, with weaker motive, weaker hope, and no 
courage to carry it out. Yet 189 deputies voted for Ming- 
hetti’s order of the day approving the conduct of the Go- 
vernment with regard to the Sarnico émeufe, and trusting 
“that Government would always vindicate the authority of 
the law, and the prerogatives of the Crown and Parliament.” 
Thirty-three deputies opposed, and twenty-eight abstained 
But M. Rattazzi has more need to fear 


from voting for it. 
They could searcely have 


his supporters than his enemies. 
censured him without a preliminary inquiry, which they 
knew would prove foo mueh, and reflect discredit probably 
on higher heads than his. They prefer a_ half-hearted 
minister whom they cannot trust to any risk of new civil 
discords, and think him all the safer since he has not only 
broken with the party of action, but invited the searching 
criticism of Crispi’s vivid and scornful eye. 

The gathering of priests in Rome has for us one pleasant 
side. It demonstrates that there are still in this age of 
material civilization things stronger than physical foree. 
Pius the Ninth, stripped of his dominions, hated by his 
people, threatened by the strongest of military powers, still 
summons from every Christian country an assemblage such 
as has not been witnessed since the days of the Council of 
Trent. Their resolves are as important as those of Parlia- 
ment, and his speeches to them may still aid in convulsing 
Europe. They have assembled to create impossible deities, 
and sign an address containing an impossible assertion, and 
demanding an impossible change; they are in open conflict 


English | with the age, and the men who direct it must yet in their 


own despite tread the ecclesiastics down; but the meeting 
itself, the agitation of the Catholic world, the visible tremor 


‘of all potentates, are, all of them, much-required proofs that 


thought is still stronger than steel. It is ill for the world 
that the Papacy should be strong, but it is well that an old 
man without a soldier should show himself the equal foe of 
an Emperor who can move a million of men. 


One result of political import the meeting has already 
The Emperor has resolved, it is said, to precipi- 


produced. 
The cardinals, bishops, and priests will 


tate the elections. 
all return to France full of enthusiasm for the temporal 
power, and ready to preach sermons in which the Pope will 
be Christ on his trial and the Emperor, Pontius Pilate. The 
priests and the Reds together may send up a legislature 
difficult to deal with, and the Government intends to anti- 
cipate them. At present it is believed that M. de Persigny can 
secure a Chamber which will tolerate, if it does not approve, 
the evacuation of Rome. The withdrawal of the duty on 
salt will make his task more easy, and the peasantry do not 
understand the grounds of the fierce indignation raised by 
the Mexican expedition. 

A thousand students from Sweden and Norway have 
visited Copenhagen, and have been received with applause. 
It is a significant fact. The idea of a Scandinavian Empire, 
impossible while Russia was active, has, in her quiescence 
of late, been strongly revived. It is the pet idea of King 
Oscar, and has found favour even in Denmark. Copen- 
hagen, jealous for her position, has long been the principal 
obstacle, and now Copenhagen applauds. The King of 
Denmark is childless; France it is said consents; Prussia 
would be content with Holstein, and England has no oppo- 
sition to make. 


The Social Science meeting in London has, we think, been 
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regarded by most of its members as more amusing and much computed real value of foreign and Colonial 
less business-like than its previous provincial meetings. | ported hence to France is as follows for the s 
The discussions have frequently gone astray—too many of | each of the last three years : 

the audience being there less for the special object in view Value of Eight Months’ Exports 





Produce, ex. 
ame period in 


- ; . itis Reor to Frane 
than for the general entertainment to be derived from a — Irish = Foreign and Cologiy 
. hh roduce, > . 
observing a crowd of notable persons, and gaining an oppor- 1859.60 on 928,398 ad roduce, 
. . ° ® . é vd- . . . . © Remy Je Ie . = ~£3.088 ae 
tunity of a stray introduction. Hence the papers have 1860-61 3935 (58 GOls en 
¢ . . . . « 0,900,U% of a a , 614 


been more valuable than the discussions, which have tended 
too much to vague remark. There have been exceptions, 
especially in the jurisprudence departments, and emphati- computed) of . . . . . « . f  72°89672 in 18604) 
cally in that of penal jurisprudence. The discussion on Mr. J 13,796,269 in 1861.5 
F. 8S. Reilly’s able paper on Codification was extremely | The account is swelled in this last period by the 
good; and on the merits of the Rival Convict systems the | have sent to France, which is exceptional, and out of the 
debate was so important as to mark the defined formation | usual course, and which makes up (English and foreign taken 
of a public opinion in favour of the Irish plan. With | together) in the eight months more than 1,000,000/ it 
regard to a police-inspection of the licensed convicts Sir | excess of the same value in the previous periods. But on 
Joshua Jebb will probably give way, and this is the thin | after deducting this the increase is sufficiently remarkable 
edge of the wedge. The principal increase is on cotton yarn, cotton sn 
goods (a very large increase), coffee, corn, linen piece eoods 
iron wrought and unwrought (a very large increase) 
British spirits, and a very large one on worsted stuffs: but 
most of all on Chinese silk. It is obvious that this yey 
trade has done not a little to counterbalance the depre 
caused by the American war. z 


1861-62 «2 » « eee - 6,180,846 


o . £H.017.018 | . 
Showing a total of value (declared or} £6,017,018 in 18595 


) 


corn We 








The “papers” read before the Association have been ne, 
numerous and valuable, none more so than Mr. Ludlow’s, in 
the department of Social Economy, on “ The Investigation 
of Trade Differences, and the relative Credit due to the 
Testimony of the Employers and Employed,” which was 
full of that close-fitting observation and legal accuracy 
which usually mark Mr. Ludlow’s analysis. The bias of his 
conviction towards the side of labour was clear enough, and 
it was unfortunate that in the discussion which followed 
there was no champion of the opposite view except the pre- 
sident, Mr. Newmarch. In another section, Miss Faithfull 
read a just and sensible paper on the prejudices which limit 
the labour of educated women, and Miss Cobbe one of very 
considerable ability, if not quite so practical or so true in its} Among recent schemes, we observe that a limited ontiniin 
conclusions, on the admission of women to the ordinary | has been formed under the name of the University Tutorisl 
University diplomas. The discussion which followed the last | Association. Employers find much difficulty Sa elite 
bold fhesis ought to have been both instructive and popular, | university men as tutors, in consequence of the dislike af 
—— it was oo and "er —— on me charter of | the latter to put themselves in the hands of ordinary scholastic 
1e University of London, and the conduct of its Senate. | acents. ae ae ; . as “1° wr 
The lady candidates for degrees were too modest to speak 0 0 pl Bee vlna — pce aera be felt 

; ards as ; se afluirs ¢ cted by gradu. 
themselves, but their glittering eyes, following about the} ates of Oxford and Cambridge, and which will only under 
speakers, apparently disconcerted both friends and foes.| take to find employment for university men. There pone 
The former spoke somewhat like uneasy probationers for|to be room for something of the sort, if carefully onl 
favour, the latter like uncomfortable culprits. The battle- | sagaciously conducted. , ilies 
field was ill-chosen, and the eampaign remains to be fought.) — j 


Sslon 


Early in July Mr. A. W. Bennett will publish the first 
part, to be continued quarterly, of a work on lunar astronomy 
by Dr. Le Vengeur D’Orsan, illustrated by photographs og 
a scale hitherto unprecedented, entitled “ Our Satellite 
a complete Telegraphy, according to the present State of 
Science.” 





Mr. Goldwin Smith has revived the question of Canada, 


The new Chancellor of the University of Cambridge—the 
Duke of Devonshire—has this week been inaugurated, with 
the usual solemnities, and one less usual one, the singing 
of an installation ode, composed by Professor Kingsley, and 
set to music by Professor Sterndale Bennett. The attention 
of the ode is divided between the “ severer Muses,” who are 


He says its retention involves a desperate and gratuitous 
war, and would let the colony go. It is, he says, British 
evnnection which now endangers Canada, and Canadian 
connection which now endangers England, and he would 
terminate both dangers by amicable separation. His letter 
is better worthy of his genius than any he has yet published 





supposed to interest themselves chiefly in the Duke of but he still leaves unanswered the question which lies at the 
Devonshire and the late Prince Consort, and those Muses of | Toot of the matter. What right have we to cast off the 
lighter temperament who watch over the undergraduates Englishmen settled in Canada while they still acknowledge 
and desire our government? Why are we to give up our 
own because Americans threaten to steal it? And finally, 
where is the proof of the fact which Mr. Goldwin Smith 
assumes—that Canada once divided from Eneland would 
not be liable to be invaded and overrun ? . 


“ Wisely finding day by day, 
Play in toil, and toil im play,” 





and especially over the boating men, whom Professor 
Kingsley dubs “ Granta’s chivalry.” The ode is graceful | 
and spirited, if not quite to be ranked as poetry, and was at = 
least entirely satisfactory to “ Granta’s chivalry,” who The City seems lost in surprise at the way in which the 
evinced a disposition to encore the whole forty-five minutes’ Northern Americans postpone their financial ruin, but 
performance, after successfully encoring some of the indivi- | forgets two elements in the question. Every country can 
dual stanzas. This, however, came too near the ideal standard | bear a certain quantity of paper money so jong as it is 
of “toil in play” to suit the vocalists, who ran to cover in| limited in amount, and America, with its vast distances and 
the National Anthem, and so escaped. vivid commercial life, can consume an unusual quantity. 
me So long as the country has not greatly exceeded its borrowing 
Mr. Edwin James has been recently dividing the attention | power, the paper will keep afloat, and the borrowing power 
of New York with Mr. W. A. Jackson, “Jetf. Davis’s coloured | has been much increased by the stoppage of ordinary means 
coachman.” The former pleading, in self-extenuation, before | of investment. The real difficulty, under such circum 
the New York Bar, gives a novel and imaginative account of | stances, is not the currency, but the state of taxation, and 
his wrongs under the cold shade of English justice, and attri- | Americans firmly believe that the interest on the debt will 
butes his disgrace to his American opinion on the Trent case ;| be paid to the full. The time must come before long, when 
while the latter narrating —we hope more accurately —* his | there is no more money to lend, and then the crash will be 
experience” in the service of “that notorious rebel” the | unspeakably rapid, but that time has not yet arrived. On 
Southern President, at the corner of * Thirty-fourth Street the wildest calculation, the States are not spending above 
and Eighth Avenue,” seems to draw large audiences. Both | 200 millions a year, and it will be two years yet before they 
gentlemen thoroughly appreciate their position, and seem|reach the limits of our national debi. By that time we 
likely to turn both their former sufferings and their present | suspect the creditors will be strot i 
opportunities to good account. They have studied and under- | debtors keep faith. 
stand their era. — so - 
-— On Thursday night, in a discussion on the estimates, 
A very remarkable return has been presented to Parlia- | Governmert asked some 4000/. for Lagos. Sir F. Baring op 
ment, showing the increase of our exports to France during | posed it, saying we had no business with Lagos at all, which 
the eight months from September to April inclusive. (1.) The | belonged to a native chief, one Docemo. We had taken his 
latest declared value of British and Irish produce ; (2.) The! country without his consent, which was opposed to inter 
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ig enough to make their 
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ational law. It appeared that, after capturing the island, 
So had in our quaint English way set up this savage as king. 


do nothing, and a gang of slave-traders connected 
King of Dahomey obtained all real power. Docemo 
anted a British ship to protect the island, and a British 
guard to protect him, and it Was necessary either to govern 
direct or abandon the place. | nfortunatels Lagos commands 
the net-work of coast lagunes in which the slave trade has 
its depots, 80 Docemo was offered a pension. He took it, 
rillingly or unwillingly, and the slave trade has received one 
more deadly wound. It is creditable to Parliament that 
there are men to stand up and insist on the rights of 
the Docemos, but “ international rights ” may be pressed a 
little too far. We cannot set up negro chiefs, and then let 
them assist in the slave trade. 


He could 


with the 


The conquest of Mexico would seem to be inevitable, if it 
be true, at least, that the French troops have suffered a check. 
According to the accounts which reach New York, the in- 
yaders were stopped near Puebla, and compelled to retire, 
yhile disease has so thinned their ranks that General 
Lorencez cannot collect above 4000 effectives. The “ ofli- 
cious” journals of Paris do not admit the repulse, but content 
themselves with affirming that defeat would but redouble the 
Emperor's zeal. It is clear that Louis Napoleon cannot 
aiord not to win. The Liberals are bitterly hostile, the 
Archduke has, it is said, finally withdrawn from the contest, 
and the inhabitants, like schoolboys, think flogging none the 
more pl asant because “it is meant for their good.” The 
dificulties are thickening, but the Emperor must persevere, 
or acknowledge his end a mistake and his scheme a well- 
arranged failure. 


THE WEEK ABROAD. 


Fraxce.—The states positively that the 
Emperor has resolved on an immediate dissolution. It was expected 
that he would permit the existing chamber to live its term, but 
proceed gs in Kome make it necessary that a new one should be 
elected before the bishops’ return. They, it would seem, are pre 
paring for conflict, and excited by their mecting at Rome, and even 
Cardinal Morlot before his di parture declared if Rome were aban- 
doned he should renounce his office as Grand Almoner. A series of 
ultramontane charges and sermons might stir up the flocks to resist 
the Imperial nominees, and it is hoped therefore to collect a new 
Clumber before the priests can return. The plan seems defective 
unless the elections are excessively hurried, as the Roman ceremonials 
wil! come to an end at latest with the month of June. For the rest 
the Roman question neither advances nor recedes in Franee, and both 
M. de Lavalette and the Count de Montebello have arrived in the 
Holy City. 

The Constitutionnel of the 10th inst. 
evidently demi-official urging mediation in 
sthat the Federals can 
battle will neither dissipate hot 
Northerners are extinguishing freedom, and that mediation is Impera- 
The Patrie, also 


ficial, states positively that negotiations are now going on 


Times’ correspondent 


published a long article, 
America. The writer 
10t hope to conquer, as triumphs in 
weather nor sickness, that the 





tively } ‘quired in order to dimimush human misery. 
demi-ofhi 
between London and Paris, and that the recommendations made 
by the two Courts will be identical. It is affirmed in France that 
the Emperor, besides his chronie anxiety about the workmen’s 
distress, is influenced by dread of the turn things are taking in 
Mexico. He wants, it is said, an ally there, and thinks the South 
might be exceedingly useful. The French papers searcely allude to 
Mexico, though they deny the defeat reported by the Americans as 
having oceurred before Puebla, but the anxiety in society is great. 
Exira credits are to be demanded by the Minister of Marine and the 
Minister of War, and reinforcements are preparing at Toulon. It 
is rumoured in France that the health of the troops is bad, but 
nothing official is allowed to transpire. M. de Foreade, who may be 
taken to represent, in the Reowe des deux Mondes, moderate France, 
says the worst solution of the problem yet proposed is the elevation 
of the Archduke Maximilian. A protectorate is talked of like that 
of England over the Ionian Islands, but it is stated that from the 
euiry mto Mexico the country itself must support the French troops, 
Which Is almost equivalent to annexation. 

The committee of the Corps Legislatif on taxation has advised 
the Chamber to reject the duty on salt, but to accept the increase 
Ou § igur and on stamp receipts. It proposes to re-establish tem 
poraruy “the second decime on registration,” and believes that 
Uiese Various measures will restore the financial equilibrium. The 





debate on the budget will be commenced im nediately. 

Irary.—We have given in another column a sketch of the existing 
political position, but may mention here that on 7th June Signor 
Quintino Sella brought forward his budget. He announces a deticit 
for 1862 of 17,400,000/., having added more than four millions to 
the expenses calculated in Ricasoli’s budget. He h ypes to reduce 
this deticit by 8,000,0002. by new taxes, by reducing expenditure on 
railways, by an issue of 4,000,000/. of treasury bonds, and by 
diminishing grants for Neapolitan railways. The 
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9,400,000. will be met by the sale of crown lands, and of such por- 
tion of the Church lands as are in the “ Ecclesiastical Treasury,” 
and by the issue of 4,000,000/. more of treasury bonds. The Minister 
will, therefore, ask for no loan this year. The funds went up upon 
this statement, but it will be seen that the Minister proposes 
to issue eight millions of Treasury bonds, four already issued, and 
four to be issued, and this is in reality a loan raised in a very expen- 
sive and embarrassing way. The sale of the Crown lands, too, is 
very extravagant, as their value will be doubled whenever a settled 
order assures purchasers that no reaction will deprive them of their 
The budget will pass, but the Ministry entered 
office with a promise of economy. 

The ceremonials of canonization proceed slowly at Rome, and it 
is noted that the number of ecclesiastical dignitaries is greater than 
that gathered together in the Council of Trent. 255 attended that 


le Ww p SSCSSIONS. 





celebrated meeting, while there are 287, all of the first rank, at 
Rom y lowed by a large crowd of priests, 700 having 

hither from France alone. The Archbishop of Orleans 

ps of Poitiers are prominent among the prelates, and 

are encouraged to utter most violent harangues The Bishop of 


Lille also preaches a holy war, and the Pope’s obstinacy is redoubled. 
The ecclesiastics have, it is reported, alre uly s ri l a paper, in 
which they declare that the Romans are enthusiasts for Papal sove- 
that the : 
» Pope to exercise his spiritual functions in independence. 
here appears to be no idea of making the temporal sovereiguty a 
dogma, which is to be regretted, as the [Italians must then have broken 
with the spiritual power. 


4 





said sovereignty is absolutely necessary to 


The address voted by the Chamber to the King was 
by President M. Grabow and twenty-eight 
They were received with extreme coldness, and the King, 
after reading the following short reply, hurried out of the room : 

“1 have reeeived with pleasure the assurance of faithful and loyal 
devotion which has just been expressed. While r peating that I still 
remain unchangeably upon the ground of the constitution to which I 
have sworn, as well as upon that of my programme of November, 
1858, and that Lam therein in full accord with my Ministry, I add 
thereto the firm expectation of seeing the sentiments you have ex- 
wressed ratified by deeds As you have selected a sentence of my 

will be well that you should impress it line 
You will then rightly estimate my senti- 


PRUSSIA. 


presented on 7th June, 








members 


: 
| 

programme of 1853, 
by line upon your minds. 
ments.” — 

The address presented was the liberal address described last week, 
with the addition of clauses asking for greater independence for the 
communes, a reduction of taxation, and action in Hesse Cassel. It 
seems to be understood in Germany that the Elector will, on the 

income, resign his throne to the next heir, a 
He has dismissed his Ministry, ou the Prussian 
) 





cuarantee of a larg: 
Prince Frederick. 
demand, and no inated ( 


} 
mel Laosshe rg Premier. 
rhe poliey of the Prussian Ministry, if it has one, lias not yet been 


and the first si 





declared, mus econfliet will probably occur on the 
debate on the bu t, about the 17th or LSih June. Every subject 
of debate in Prussia, it must be remembered, is first remitted to a 


comuittee. 


tussra.—Th itement that the Grand Duke Constantine is ap- 
pomted G Poland i the Marquis of Wiclopolski as 
civil adlatus, and General Luders as military commander-in-chief, is 
contri 

Inpia.—We ive as Vé no details of the loss of the opiu n crop, 
but we note statements that bitter discontent exists am meg the 
opiun ryots. The Government pays them a remunerative price for 
the plant, but the nativ nanagers of the factor cheat them out of 


one third. They consequently prefer other erops, and declare that 


the cultivation is kept up by foree. The truth is simply that the 


on opium has 
unwilling to 


prout on other crops has risen immensely, while tha 
not, and Government must give more, which it is ver 
do. It is | 


assert we see, that a loss of the Benzal crop would be 
made up byt { 





he additional price obtained for the Bombay supply. 
Bombay trade not being a monopoly; the reve- 
nue is levied by an immense duty, which could not be in- 
very falling off in Bengal. 

The rebellion in Eastern Bengal has been suppressed by Brigadier 
Showers, but the state of the country is bad. There is no govern- 
ls being expected to rule 42,000 square 

Seotlaud, full of hill and 
mile. 


This is ad lusi ym, th 


export 





creased in proportion to ¢ 


ment at all, fourteen offic 

] P j Le annntrs »} . ambhia 
miles, aud the country, which resembles 
ole | 


wien, mines, and er, has ap mulation of two to the square 


lt wants swift aecess to the sea too by steamers on the Bur- 
rampoota, which no private company can supply, as the distances are 
enormous, and the line would uot pay till the country has been 
opened up. 

America.—Our intellig sto the Ist instant, the most im- 
portant fact being the retreat of the Confederates from Corinth. 


General Halleck advanced upon their position on 23th May, and the 

| £ ¢ 
udvance Was, he states, hotiv contested, the enemy lalling back alter 
considerable loss. On the 29th General Pope drove the enemy out 


f their advanced batteries, and on the 30th three divisions had pene- 


, 


trated within tne first | of works. In the night the place was 
| evacuated, t ie Confederates ret Ling, it Is Supposed, a yout seventy 
iles to the southward, but no precise information On this pot 
lhas been received. Geueral Halleck declares that the works were 


sand defensible, and that the roads are covered for 


| unusually stro 
] } 


t \ 


remaining ' miles with the havresacks and other accoutrements of the retreating 
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army. He therefore believes that the Confederate army is demo- | of supervision had worked most successfully, particularly In sayin, 
ralized. He does not, however, appear aware that Beauregard is | old convicts from relapse. He suggested that the police force of 
before Richmond. The retreat has not created much enthusiasm | this country should be employed to collect. the most exact infor 


in the North, as the final contest in the West is thereby farther | tion and data relating to convicts, and stated that the English ae 








postponed. was even fitter than the Irish to supply this information. }. e 
From Richmond we have exceedingly little intelligence. It would | pressed his thanks to the Karl of Carlisle and many of his coadjutors 
appear, however, that the Confederates, urged by the Virginians, | and enjoined upon the Association the importance of Providing effer. 


have resolved to defend the town, and that General McClellan has | tive supervision for discharged convicts, as one of the greatest me 


. . ie ore eee an: 
requested a supply of Parrott guns, deeming it necessary to attack | of diminishing the numbers of the criminal classes. Sir Joann 
by regular approaches. Beauregard is known to be in the camp, and | Jebb, in another paper, objected to the introduction of the system of 


the gunboats are unable to act, as they have not passed Fort | supervision of the ticket-of-leave men by the police, as adopted jg 
Darling. There are no reports of sickness inthe Federal force under Ireland, and maintained that the ut most limit of relaxation jy the 
McClellan, but the Confederates have gained an advantage from an English system had been reached, ; lhe conditions for the Success of 
order issued by General Butler in command at New Orleans. This | tie intermediate system were wanting in England. We may obserye 
officer, finding his men exasperated by the impertinence of the New | upon the whole, that the general temper of the section was so strongly 
Orleans women, has ordered that any woman who insults a soldier favourable to the introduction of a system of supervision of the licensey 
shall be “treated as a woman of the town plying her avocation.” | that Sir Joshua Jebb will probably give way. The discussions og 
By a local law of New Orleans, all such women are liable to twenty- | the jurisprudence department, and the education department, were 
four hours’ imprisonment. ‘The Mayor, on receipt of the order, re- also animated and useful. Of Miss Cobbe’s very able paper on 
fused to be responsible for the peace, whereupon he was arrested and | femmine degrees we have spoken in another place. 

sent to Fort Jackson, but after a few hours’ imprisonment apologized Mr. Thomas Henry Buckle, the author of the “History og 
and was restored. Beauregard immediately reprinted the order, | Civilization in England,” died at Damascus on the 31st ult, “Mp 
which is to be read at the head of every regiment, and in every | Buckle was born at Lee, in 1822. His father was a wealthy mer. 
church in the South. It is, we are happy to perceive, generally con- | chant, and Mr, Buckle was educated at Dr. J. T. Holloway’s seh I. 
demued in the North. Congress has rejected the bill proposing to | at Gordon Louse, Kentish-town, having, besides, the advautage of 
emancipate the slaves of rebels by a majority of eight, and the his father’s extensive library, On leaving school he entered jis 
Fugitive Slave Law is being carried out in the district of Columbia. father’s counting-house, but devoted himself principally to chess, jp 
It is proposed to amend the law by compelling every claimant te whic h he attained great proficiency. He was, ince ed, said to be one of 
prove that he is not a rebel before his property can be recovered. the greatest players in the world. ILis father dying, in L540, left him an 

A call for troops, issued by the Government in consequence of the | ample fortune, and Mr. Buekle, from the age of eighteen, was 
expulsion of General Banks from Virginia, was most promptly enabled to devote himself to one of those g gantic literary tasks which 
answered, and it is calculated that, had the order not been with-| seem scarecly to belong to the genius of our time. 
drawn, a hundred thousand new troops might have been colle cted | . m Thursday afternoon, after the successful and determined efforts 
at Washington. Gold is still at a premium of only 34 per cent., | of some S00 to 1000 workmen, there seemed every reason to hope 
and there appears to be no decrease of financial confidence. The | the flood at Lynn was at last conquered. The fourth row of panels 
Tax bill, it is evident, will not be passed this session. | was dropped at half-past four o’elock on the flood tide, and the tidal 
| waters were actually stopped. But the satisfaction experienced 
|} was short-lived. By half-past five o’clock the dam had burst, the 
THE W E E Kk AT HO ME panels had been undermined, and the water was scouring beneath, 

4 Aas - . ae It was found necessary to take up three rows of panels, lest the 
; ” ; whole dam should be carried away. Great alarm was felt, but those 
Pouiticat.—A Conservative demonstration took place at Maldon on | in authority stated that, providing the whole dam is not carried away 
Tuesday night on occasion of the Maldon Conservative Club dinner. operations’ would only be thrown back a week or ten days. The 
Mr. Du Cane was the great speaker. After eulogizing the conser-| cause of the disaster was said to be the inefficient driving of thep $, 
vative tendencies of the “ Army, Navy, and \ olunteers,” Mr. Du Cave | which should have been shod with iron, rather than the treacherous 
lamented the unfortunate Conservative mishap of last week. Every | nature of the soil. Several other holes were discovered, on 
one he said was to blame. It was a mistake for the Conservatives to | feet in depth, and the tides were to be at their highest yeste 
start a horse at all in that debate,—it was a still greater mistake to] morning. . 
invite Mr. Walpole as jockey. It would have been well to “ scratch” A most extraordinary suicide occurred near Mark Lane last wi 
the Walpole amendment up to the last moment ; it would have been | Mr. George Hay, aged 15, managing clerk to a city merchaut, 
well to push it and not desert it, to the general discredit of the | suddenly left the crowd on the pavement, walked up toa coal waggon 
party, after the debate had onee began. Mr. Du Cane, however, | drawn by four horses, with a load of eight tons, kneeled down and 
would not ery over spilt milk. He took distinct ons W hich showed placed his head deliberately, with the face downwards, in front of the 
that he could not either identify himself asa Disraelite or a Walpolite, | fore-ewheel. The next instant, before a horror-stricken crowd, the 
nor even as an independent Conservative admirer of Lord Palmerston. wheel had passed over his head and crushed it completely flat. The 
He was like the Conservative party in general, in considerable police were quickly in attendance, and a quantity of straw was thrown 
difficulty about his true place in the universe, and quite satislied that | over the blood and body. There it remained in the crowded 
every one else was out of their true place. thoroughfare for more than half an hour before a place could be found 
Nate UTR rR gap in which to deposit the remains. One sexton said the suicide did not 
take place in his parish, another could not be found. At length the 
body was removed into a dead-house in the rear of Fenchurch Street 
In the pockets of the dead man were found the names of the winner 
and other horses which ran for the Derby. 

The half-vearly meeting of the proprietors of the Crystal Palace 
Company was held on Tuesday, at the London Tavern, when a very 
extraordinary proceeding on the part of the directors took place, the 
directors in a body declaring their resolution to resign, if one of their 
number, Mr. George England, was not dismissed. The charge 
against Mr. George England was that he had prosecuted a man for 
perjury in swearing before the surrogate that he had Mr. England’ 
| consent to marry his daughter, whereas it appeared that the daughter 

in question was born before her father’s marriage with her mother 
| Mr. England, in his defence, stated that his private affairs of a quart 
of a century ago were raked up for party purposes. He had, indeed, 
disagreed with his first wife. But by his marriage with his present wile, 
after the death of the first, he had made every atonement in his | 

to the person principally interested and to society. He stated, 1 
over, in answer to a question, that he believed all the directors, and 
| certainly some of them, were aware of these facts long ago. Unc 
| these circumstances, he placed himself in the hands of the meeting. 
An amendment to the report of the directors was proposed, re¢ 
mending that a committee should be appointed to investigat 








\V 








SocraL.—Among the more important discussions in the Social 
Science Congress was that which followed Mr. Ludlow’s masterly 
paper on the relation of masters and workmen in the recent strikes, 
of which we hope to give a full account ina future number. In the 
discussions which ensued Mr. Lushington advocated the right of 
combination as lawful and in strict accordance with the principles of 

olitical economy. He was also in favour of limiting the hours of } 
ae in reference to the true interests of the working classes them- 
selves, and held that men ought not to be allowed to make individual | 
bargains to work longer hours and earn more money if the result was 
injurious to themselves or their fellow workmen. Mr. McCarthy held | 
that the working men were as much entitled to combine and pass 
resolutions, which should be binding upon the members of their own 
body, as the bar itself. 

The most important of these discussions was, however, that which 
took place on Monday between the representatives and supporters of 
the rival convict systems in England and Ireland, the key of the 
difference between them lying in the Irish method of supervising the 
ticket-of-leave men after their discharge. Sir Joshua Jebb reviewed | 
the subject from the time of Elizabeth downwards, dwelling especially 
upon transportation to Australia. The new penal system had dimi- 
nished crime both in Australia and in England. This system was de- 
signed especially to impress upon the convicts the beneficial results 


v hie uld accrue them fre oro onduct and subordina- - . , ° . ‘ 
which — . a n from good cond and subordina-| stairs of the ¢ ompany, and that, pending the report of the commit! 
tion. The whole system rested upon an approved foundation, but a 


to be properly understood, it must be scen in operation step ~ the meeting should be adjourned. This was a quasi motion of 

hai Of ced Ciete ame one tee tittient teens fidence. It was carried, when Mr. England claiming a vietory tors 
ep. k ou : ; 1! na ' I = =. friends, offered to resign, leaving his re-election in their hands. A 

eee = Ps ald “oe wrong onl V he effected ballot was to be reopened on Thursday, and the result declared © 

i 1 ms Cniore muld > mores bi Si ( > CHECLCE Rin De 2 — . _ en 

either by the prison departments or by a benevolent society. Friday, which, however, has not yet reached us. 














Theu, if ticket-of-leave men obtruded themselves upon the notice} Law anp Justice.—The adjourned inquests upon Annie Howard 
of the police, they might be dealt with more summarily, More Vyse, aged seven years, and Alice Vyse, aged four years and nn 
over, a special establishment, at home and abroad, for the working | months, of No. 33, Ludgate-street, was resumed on Friday week 
class of criminals might be advisable. He recommended Dart-| The medical evidence showed traces of strychnine in the liver and 


moor or Lundy Island. Lastly, some charitable provision to start | intestines. “ Battle’s vermin powder ” was stated to contain Prus- 
discharged prisoners would much repress crime. Sir Walter Crof-| sian blue and strychnine, the latter being 10 per cent of the powde! 


ton defended the Irish system, and maintained that the method | Mrs. Vyse had purchased two sixpenny and one threepenny packet 
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ig tog itis r, therefore, about 
the mother, was committed t to Newgate to take her trial 
of wilful murder. The question of insanity would | 


seven grains of strychnine. 
comtailng , 
Mrs. Vyses | 

on the charge 


' J elsewhere. a . - ‘ ' 
ar yse upon the Manchester and Ludgate-hill murders, as if indicating 


nie, another a tragedy has been perpetrated in Black- 
In April li isl Joseph Moe kfor d, a strong and he 
135, filling a confidential post in Mr. Me — s saw mills, Bank 
. ~ receiving 2/, os. a week, lost his wife, with whom 4 bee 
_ Sn pily, and by whom he ha ithree childr n, two girls and an in- 
sat boy. " She died after a brief illness, ai id Mockford became gloomy 
tsuicide. His friends thought that time would restore lis 
But the unfortunate man’s purpose 
s two elder children. 
' 


an epide I 


Ithy man 
frars-roac. 


nd hinte “d a 


equanimity. 
“d ultimately involved hi 





was only deferred 


On Tuesday night 


4 en to lis ie xplic amc a cuce, his iriends, be comlug alarm d, 
repaired: at night to his house, roused the lan llord. Mr. Pearce. and 

on obtaming admission 1, broke open th : door of the second flo yr, 
He tas Mockford’s sitting room, ‘There he was found lifeless 
spon a chair close to the window, partially dressed, and upon the 


hearthrug lay the bodies still and guastly, of his two little girls 
On 4 chair close behind the father a carving knife was lying covered 
with blood wit iwhich it appeare d he had stabbed himself several ti: 


the abdomen. A phial, containing the remains, it is supposed, of 


poison which he xo Her ar eon, to the children, was found 
at r the table. The exact n iture of the poison has not ap 
peared. The children were much altered by its rapid effect. Various 


ercumstanees led to the eg that the unhappy father had 
and not succe ae he his satis 


frst attempted to poison hims 

faction had aahies d himself with the kuife, and bled to death. The 
nature of the illuess from which his wife died so suddenly is not 
stated 


The current of ribandism seems to have invaded the usually quict 





county of Meath. R cently, a threatening letter was sen 
Dalton, the agent an ls epson « f the Mar quis ol Headfort 

vance lo which death was threatened was the clos Ing ola 

| vith corpses sending for eflluvia very dan 

rous to of the inhabitants of t! own of Kells. ‘The 
Va yuis and Mr. Daiton exolamed the closing of the 
churchyard to a numerous meeting, and Mr. Dalton stated that, out 
of 10 )tenants on the est te, OMLY One had he evicted in six yt irs, nnd 
ne hada knowledged that le was | erally dealt with. The pa ish pricst 





testilie {to the kindand hi u¢ luct of Mr. Dalton, and exhorted 
the tenauts to endeavour t d wer the writer of the letter. | 
tenants present Opened ubseriplion to reward any person who wil 
d him It is satisfactory to know that the Speeial Comm 
ainted to open at the County C ,L ick, ont 
wy next, the 16th instant, before Mr. Justice | 
Deasy. It is probable that the trial of 1 
1 with the mu rot Mr. Fitzgerald will comme 
Frvanctan.—The Monetary interest w disturbed during 1 
earlier period of the week by anticipations of the Bank 1 


interest again going up, and the Market for Money became geuei 








ner. ihe rate out ol doors hich had before been 22 per cen 
na 4 
going to 3 and 34 percent. The fancied intention on the pa f 
; 

the b Directors to “ put on the screw” again was the occasion 

of the withdrawal of upwards of another milton Ol bullion tor 
ment to Coustantinople, ou account of the new loan. So im 
sed with the certauty of the rate being put up were both 





ommercial interests, that wh “0, on Thursday after- 


usual weekly Board Meeting of 1 


without manning | 


any change in the 


Directors broke up 


ic 
mintinan, 4 surprise expressed 


Was gr Later in the day the weekly returns of the Bank’s pos 
tion showed that the diminution in the bullion was 453,6232., with 
a d rease Im the Reserve of Notes ol 250.2301 The reason 
f the rate not being raised, however, is to be inferred from 
the circumstance that on Thursday 330,000/. of the precious metals 
arrived, making, with the previous supplies of the week, about 


560,000/,. and lst a viving a total of no less than about 


1,500,0 , of which the gre: 


since the 


r portion has yet to come upon 


Market, besides 765,000/. mse to be on its way from Australia, 
besides, in addition, parcels from America, With these facts befor 
them, and an understanding that no more gold would jor the pre- 


the Bank for transmission 


to again put up the rat 


out ol 


well not 


sent be required to be taken 
to Turkey, the Directors 


aid 


Alre udy some reaction has tak place in the movements of th 
precious metals ; parcel of 130,000/7. having been sent into the 


i more is to follow. The feeling of the public has now 
much more satisfactory on the the Money 
Market ; and the demand for discount, which had been active, 


subsided with the rate There is on 


Bank, au 


decome prospect of 


out of doors at 3 per cent 


Sugularity in the Bank returns published week. It is that 
While there is an increase of $55,368/. in the other securities 
(deing discounts and advances), there is no ce wrespolding il. 
crease in the other or private deposits which show a decrease ol 
31,474/,, from which it is clear that no portion of the mon V 
btained from the Bank in the previous item was paid over to the 
credit of the other account. ‘This, considering that the inereased 
discount was occasioned merely by the supposition that the rate 
would go up, is unusual. It may, however, be explained by th 
large Increase in the public dep Sits, denoting the payment of com 





mercial duties There are no new foreign financial operations 
Spoken of. ‘The market for the English funded securities has been 
unsettled upon the pr spect of the value of money going up, 
but the tone is now better, and consols, which were at 


has | 
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1914, are now at 913, 3? for money ex. div., and 917 ex. div. 
for the account. The New and Reduced ‘Three per Ceuts are at 914 


b. Exchequer Bills, on thre prospect « f mon Vy growing cearer, fell 
t ) par, but are now better, being. 5s. 6s, prem Bauk Stock has 
advanced to 235 237. Ladian Stocks, of which the i short supply, 
have iereased in valu Phe Old Stock is up to 229 231. The New, 
|} 1074 4. The Five per Ceut Rupee paper, 1033. The Five-and-a- 
| Halt per Cents, 1094 t. Considerable animation has prevailed in the 


nes | 


Foreign Stock Market Mexican Bonds have declined to 30 


Italian Railw iw Serip is at 


$l. 
Purkish Serip is firm at 23 
1 prem ; 


3d 


lf dis 


pret Kussian Scrip 





sevptia 








t ’ 
Spanish Certilicates, 54 hares, alter s days ol 
heaviness, hav re vered, iol t account denoling a 
snortucss I stock wid 1 allic re s being I ) iwi Com 
pared With lis the | ing s ‘ woah n 
ds. 15s rh i G N heru L145 11 


Western, 72 4; Brighton, 121 ( 
South Western, 994 10 South Easter 


S/. 10s 





shares bo 


LIAMENT. 


4 » Mr. ¢ 


There has 


KSSENCE OF PAR 


v v eriments 
r Lennox’s motion 

The House of ( 
Phursday. 

Mr. Corry (Tyron 


accommodati l 


mmons met again, after the Whitsuntide recess, on 


) called 
Majesty 


creased dock 
tbroad A re 


attention to the necessity of in 


n for her ships both at home and on- 











struction of our docks was rendered imperative by the reconstruction of our 
| navy. Iron ships required to be docked as often as once in eight months, 
| and were often detained in dock for repairs as long as six months, At present 
we had but few docks long enough to accommoda our seagoing iron 
frigates, and not one half of them were available for thor: 1 repairs. 
France, too, possessed eighty acres of dockyard basins, chietly accessible to 
the larzest slips at all tides, while we ha only I V acres, ch y imac 
‘ ble even at sprit Ir. ¢ 5 i oth letails t how our de- 
tic y of n l i tion, an ted | bel that an 
expenditure of 1,500,0000 would provi thi vlditi | docks and ten 
icres of iN fo ks at Ports " unl twenty-six acres 
ol sins vd Lex i ‘ it Southam W t 
Lo ( N« Ia to t A imira ) let 
t the n t 1 i tat iwi i lutely im- 
| i Mr. ¢ t i to ua Desides, Mr. 
( vy had ! 1 that i d capa of holding cur 
] t ip ) Vin pr Mr. I lL also 
i t i 2 i 1 23 
i i i I t i l of 
P | n ’ works 
n hi rey iv rt e tor 
ate « 
\ Lap (Bi he sa ‘ i us Mr. 
( \ l sj l ) »ald vears in 
t tia 2 i svon 
it ust sal i rd re 4 nnel i 
s }. Exeutnstone (1 wou weu Lord ¢ we Pa f hav- 
in 1 te to rid ! itu md | piex t t 1 Vv con- 
i K a imho i rast uno lat i l the fate 
f England depended 1 naval 1, that Lt pla 
in the Channel, and notiin id be mo isgraceful than t nelect 
shown by successive Boards of A ilty to t iporta juestion of 
lock accommodation 
Si Pakincron (Di wich) a commented upon t asi 
ract Lord Claren Pay 3 3] 1, and uted, among er 
facts, that Port vnut is th ly d urd y t Wart 
locked at fall s dur six davs of tl h 
Phe subject shortly afterwards dr l 
The House then w into Committ Supply on the Civil Service 
Est ites, and muber of votes w yreed to 
NOTICE 
Subscriptions to t »or Inpta,” and “ OVERLAND Frrenp Ivpra,” will 
ber ved I 1 EG way No. 1, Wellington-street, strand, London 
lerms 
i \ } 1 advan tage fr 
‘ £2 lds 
0 ‘ INDIA £2 Os 
POSTSCRIPT 
nN 
| > 
| In th f Lords last nig 
The of Carnarvon asked Earl Russell whether tl was any truth 
in the rumour that an r of mediation by England and Fran in the 
American civil war was in contemplation Ihe Noble Earl also called 
attention to the proclamation recently issued by General Butl it New 
Orleans, directing that all women in that city who in any way offended 
Federal soldiers wer lf authentic, he 


considered it the 





Karl Russe. s iticity of the 
proclamation refert su ng to sho 
that the Federal Go | nit. No over- 
tures had vet bee 1 vay of mediation 
and he considered th pr sent moment would be most in pportune for such 
offer, as no possible good could result from it 

In the House of ¢ Mmons 








Mr. Horwoop ask whet! ir Government and the Government of 
ran intended t Ter to lia tween the Federals and Confederates, 
anc if r friendly oftices are not a l, whether they would 1 SUZ 


the Southern Contederacy 


Lord PaLMersroy. —1 have received no communication from the Govern 
|} ment in France on the subject of mediation, and we have no intention at 
present to offer mediation between th tending pows 
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YS AM NWD AV the capital. The recruiting offices have again bee rae 
TO PIC S OF rH DAY. an thousand men are required at once, mal rw renal, ot 
. Ry 2 , will soon be declared insufficient to supply the hope is alt 
THE PROSPECT OF MEDIATION. ‘ left by death and disease. There is no point upon whict 4 joubt 
HE intelligence from America becomes gloomier with | is so difficult to obtain information as on the mortality u Joss 0 
every succeeding mail. The Confederates, it is true, | the American army, the people having an indifference to = hard 
retreat incessantly, and the evacuation of Corinth would | common in countries where, individualism being extinet . abjee! 
seem to point to some source of weakness not yet patent to | loss of so many lives is only felt like the loss of so much ruil indefi 
the world. The force collected was immense, the troops|tary matériel. But the death-roll must be enormous pa will 1 
were, for all that appears, in good heart, and the position | the summer is not yet begun. The South suffers doubtie wbiel 
had been selected and strengthened by Beauregard himself, }as much, but the South has carried out a conseription which 
yet it was abandoned without a contest. The Confederates] will, for a year or two, render the sick-list of ri 
must be suffering either from want of supplies, or, what is | direct importance. Raw recruit for raw reeruit . T 
exceedingly probable, want of powder. But though the|South ean force into its ranks as many men a the 
Federals advance, the prospect of a satisfactory termination | North can attract there, and the consumption of critic 
to the campaign seems only to become more remote. There | human life may go on till the States have suffered as Ger. the t 
is no sign of the acquiescence which must precede sub-|many suffered during the Thirty Years’ War. The North, ig 8 
mission; on the contrary, sectional hate seems every day | determined, must win in the end, because, if it dare he time 
more bitter. It is possible to govern a conquered people, | national bankruptey, it can go on till the South has no mop Itali 
even while national hatred continues to exist, but only | men to be killed, and can, moreover, at any moment, call four ract 
on one of two conditions. Either the country must be | millions of useful allies out of the enemy’s ranks, ~ But the mos' 
completely occupied by soldiery, as Venice is by the Aus-| process will require years; and for all this destruction of dire 
trians, so that resistance shal] be visi/y hopeless, or it must | human life, these blows to civilization, these impediments this 
be governed with such stern justice that the mass who have | placed in the way of the progress of the world, Europe must this 
no imaginations, who prefer comfort to rank, and prosperity | pay in gold and misery. If peace were restored we should real 
to freedom, shall unconsciously aggregate themselves round | obtain enough cotton to keep us at work at least half-time, whi 
the Government which secures social order. ‘he first} If America were dipped in the sea we should obtain almost a! 
alternative is, of course, hopeless, as the whole Federal|the same amount. But this incessant warfare, which may of | 
army would not furnish one soldier to the square mile, | cease at any hour, at once locks up the old supply and dis. gul 
and the second the Federal generals appear not to|courages speculators from attempting to seek a new one, con 
understand. They issue orders which are equivalent to war| Over half Western Europe—in England and Belgium and late 
after submission. General Fremont’s plan for the pacitica- | France—there is a distress which every month threatens to bal 
tion of Missouri was to threaten, that over a district as large intensify, and which, if continued for another two yeas du 
as England every man caught with arms in his hands should | may change the social and political aspect of the world. tne 
suffer death, an order which, while it did not disarm the popu- We cannot, under such circumstances, be much surprised, of 
lation, made it safer to join the rebel army than to stay quietly | nor can we much regret, that the Emperor of the Frene) vel 
at home. Then General Wool, exasperated by the refusal of | should once again be inclined to offer his mediation. Were for 
the people of Norfolk to thank him for having thrashed them, | there still a hope that the North would fairly conquer the ar 
gravely threatens to put a stop to trade. He might as|South, abolish slavery, and restore the Union freed from pe 
ustifiably threaten to starve all his prisoners of war. Had | that terrible curse, it might still be the duty of England to a 
= kept quiet, maintained order, and fostered trade, the | resist any interference. But the doggzedness of the South, at 
people, rejoicing in their new prosperity, would in three | and the immorality of the North, have conspired to destroy Ww 
months have lost the first motive for resistance, and if still} that hope, and there remains no reason even for open dis- ° 
disloyal in sentiment would be acquiescent in act. And now |approbation, though there are many against assisting in . 
General Butler, unless he is much belied, has done one of|the design. Nothing has occurred during the war to k 
those acts which, far more than any direct oppression, | diminish the deep distaste with which all Englishmen ought tr 
drive populations to despair. The irritable vanity of the | to view the success of a power like the South. The planter . 
North is, it appears, wounded by the impertinence of the | has not relaxed for an hour his gripe on the throat of the : 
Southern women, who spit as they pass “the flag,” make}black. Even the terrible discipline through which . 


faces at Northern soldiers, and utter epigrams on Yankees|the South has passed — a discipline which would have h 


not pleasant to men who devoutly believe themselves the | ennobled most races—has on this point failed to produce 








most heroic of mankind. Insults like these from men, it}any perceptible change. Slavery is still proclaimed the } 
may be admitted, it might be necessary to  repress.|key-stone of society, its recognition still made the first " 
No army could under them maintain its discipline,| condition of peace, its extension still ardentiy desired | 
for the consequent series of challenges would speedily | At this very time, in the supreme hour of the strug- . 
demoralize the force. But insults from women may be| gle, the dictators of the South have despatched an army , 
borne, if not with patience, at least with that frowning| under General Sibley into Mexico with orders to seize 
passiveness with which one receives the blows of a naughty | Chihuahua, Potosi, and Sonora, and so extend slavery ' 
child. General Butler thinks otherwise, and has decreed {over three new provinces. With the return of peace 
that any woman insulting a soldier shall be “treated as aj their progress in that direction might prove irresistible, 
woman of the town plving her avocation.” He meant, we|and the original dream, a slave empire around the Gulf, 
believe, that she should be imprisoned, but the order would| would be once more revived. England ean do nothing 

justify any outrage, and is in its mere wording an unen- honourably to facilitate such a result, though in the proved | 
durable insult. Any soldier can now seize any woman who | impossibility of complete Northern success she is not bound | 
does not submit to him, declare that he is insulted, call her, 


though in plainer Saxon, a harlot, and drag her away to 
prison. No white population ever endured such an insult, 
and among the Southerners, who, like all races living among 
slaves, have a Mussulman sensitiveness about their women, 
it must rouse a feeling of inexpiable wrong. New Orleans, 
however governed, will not be content for years, and the 
immediate result will, in all probability, be a frightful 
attempt at massacre. Beauregard has, of course, seized his 
opportunity, and the circulation of Butler’s order with his 
endorsement will, throughout the remainder of the struggle, 
incite every Southern city to the resistance of despair. It 
will redouble, for example, the energy of those who defend 


“ =k . : | 
Richmond, and whom General McClellan, it seems, is about 
| 


to reduce by regular approaches. 


There is little more hope of a speedy issue from strictly | 
The rush on General Banks, though not | 
80 important as appeared from the telegrams, still indicated | 


military success. 








to prevent it, and so indefinitely protract an objectless scene 
of horror. Her course is to stand aloof, the more so because 
any interference would undoubtedly be fatal to the only true 
object of mediation. The Northerners will bear from Napo- 
leon, who is slightly Southern, what they will not bear from 
us, who are strictly neutral. In their present temper, 4 
notice that England had offered her services would be looked 
upon as an insult, and the negotiation, if it eommenced a 
all, would be frustrated by endless suspicion—suspicion 
which, as it would have no ground, so it could never be re- 
moved. Our business for once is to stand aloof. and let the 
Emperor of the French try if it yet be possible to suggest 
some terms of arrangement. The South. even if prepared ¢ ) 
perish for independence, can scarcely be willing to suffer 
more for any inferior object. The North, however deter 
mined, must still view its debt, and its loss of life and 
resources, with something approaching dismay. The com- 
batants may possibly listen to terms, though the details will 


how very little advance the Federals have made in Virginia. | involve difficulties which seem to outsiders almost insuperable. 
After six months of victory it was still necessary, upon the | The question of the Mississippi alone involves points as diffi- 
first alarm, to call up new troops from the North to defend leult as any which diplomacy ever tried to decide. The North 
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if it would, give up its control of the river, for if it did | young men had been advised by him to repair unarmed to 
ld cease to exist. At the same time the river | the depots of Lombardy, there to learn the drill. Here, still 
al to the South, which, moreover, un- | unarmed, and without the slightest evidence of any intention 


cannot, 
the West wou 


.: ost as essent! ; : ~~ . . 
js alm to Texas and Mexico to recoup itself for the | to cross the frontier, they were arrested by the Government, 


doubted der States. That dream of empire will be the ! and blood had flowed in consequence. When this letter was 
Joss nba fall to give up, but if it is not surrendered the first | read, the Prime Minister, M. Rattazzi, got up toexplain. He 
bardes othe oor hes been lost, and slavery regains a field for | had never, he said, entered into any kind of engagement 
abject 0 . It is no light task which the Emperor with General Garibaldi; he had, indeed, contemplated form- 


- £yite extension. 
oer rer aa it is not, we think, as things stand, one | ing the battalions of Genoese carabineers and had abandoned 
e + Great Britain is required to strain herself to impede. lthat intention—why, he did not say—but their destina- 
whieh (res a tion had been to fight with the Southern brigands, and none 
M. RATTAZZIS INTRIGUE. other was ever co: \plated fora moment. The Govern- 
HE accounts which have been hitherto published in the | ment had no understanding with General Garibaldi, and had 
T English press give no adequate conception of the very | violated none ; they did nothing but their duty in arresting 
critical phase through which the Italian Parliament passed in | men congregating w ith threatening aspect on the Tyrol 
the tempestuous debates of the 3rd and 4th June. The trath | border whose guilt or innocence the judicial trial alone could 
js scarcely realized in this country that then, for the second determine. As the Premier sat down Crispi rose, and tra- 
jee within four months, words trembled on the lips of | versed in the most direct manner the assertions which had 
Italian orators which might have change L the whole cha | just been mad x M. Rattazzi, he said, had denied the truth 
meter of the Italian struggle, and thrown the greatest and | of General Garibaldi’s statement, that there was a distinct 
most respectable of the Italian Parliamentary parties into | agreement or mutual understanding between them. This 
direct conflict with the reigning sovereign. Nor was even | was not true. The Genoese carabineers had never been in- 
this all. However favourable to the Government the issue of |tended for the Southern brigands; they were destined 
this great contest may secm to the superficial observer, it}to go beyond seas, and the Prime Minister was well 


ally undermined the last remnant of proper confidence | aware of their destination. Here the excitement of a crowded 
which was reposed in M. Rattazzi by politicians of principle | House broke out with great vehemence,—the President of 
on every side of the House; it raised to fever-point the hate | t e Council meanwhile interrupting Crispi with a flat denial 
of the honest Garibaldians to the man who now affects to | of the charge. M. Crispi continued that what he said was not 
muide the helm of the State; and it intensified the thorough | only true, but was well known to be true by M. Rattazzi 
contempt of the Conservatives,—even while they congratu- himself, and that he mig it, if the session were secret and 
lated themselves on the Cabinet’s final breach with Gari-| it could be done without injury to the publie service, bring 
1entic personal evidence of all the details of the 


‘ . . . | ’ 
baldi—for the pseudo-Conservative Minister, who had so}the most au 
clumsily and so dearly purchased a few weeks’ support from | transaction. There were, perhaps, he sal l, persons con- 
the ultra-Liberals; finally, it marked distinctly the rise | cerned whose evidence he could not bring; there were those 
power, though unfortunately not of | raised too high by the consent of a common veneration to 


of aman of marvellous | 
be drawn into the eddies of political conflict; still, the evi- 


very happy political connexions, in the Italian Parliament ; 
for no one who listened on the memorable afternoon of the | dence which he could produce was ample for the satisfaction 
3rd of June to the torrent of passionate conviction, the | of the House if t vey would but grant him a Parlia nentary 
penetrating thrusts, the calm scorn, the self-controlled irony | commission of inquiry or a secret session. The Prime 
—in short, the scathing invective before which M. Rattazzi | Minister, he said, shaking his finger scornfully at the Trea- 
at times positively cowered, could doubt for a moment that} sury beneh, was at heart a feeble plotter, loving plots 
in Crispi the Italian Parliament possesses a political foree of | without the audacity to execute them; and when he shrank 
a very rare order, which, if he live, is destined to influence | back from the gulf, he disavowed the bolder comrades 
extensively, for good or for evil, the fortunes of the rising | with whom he had conspired. ML. Rattazzi, vehemently 
kingdom. It was a debate whieh was at once so rich in the | interrap ing and contradicting Crispi from time to time, 
traces of the past, so momentous for the fortunes of the | challenged him to mention at once the facts to which he 
future, so critical even for the present hour in Italy, that | alluded Well, said M. Crispi, M. Rattazzi knew well that 
we cannot let it pass by without something more of distinct | he had actually promised a million franes for this enterprise 
comment and commemoration than it has yet received at the | beyond the seas (M. Rattazzi again interposing a flat denial), 
hands of Englishmen. | and he knew at this moment that the witnesses could be 
To explain its drift we must for a moment refer to pre-| produced of that promise, and written evidence of the 
terms and conditions under which it was given. M. 
Crispi quoted the very words of a message sent by 
Home Minister in eypher from Naples on this 


vious circumstances. When the back-stairs-intrigue of'| 
February first held out to M. Rattazzi the hope of power, it | | 

became an object of the first importance to him to secure | the 

the aid of the “party of action.” Accordingly a special| very subject, to the effect that if the General would 
messenger was despatched to Caprera to invite the support | name the place, to that place arms should be sent for 
of Garibaldi to the incoming Cabinet, and this being granted the expedition, and in the mean time he was requested “ to 
by Garibaldi, and not till it was granted, did M. Rattazzi ven- | send a receipt for the money.” ‘To M. Rattazzi’s demand of 
ture to accept the responsibility of forming a new Ministry. | names Crispi replied that no temptation should induce him 
Had Garibaldi refused, it is well known that M. Rattazzi | to compromise the country by naming publicly names which 
would have shrunk from the formidable position in which he | would risk the discovery of important seerets; but that 
must then have been placed. Hence, when Rattazzi came into|in secret session the witnesses themselves would appear. 
power, he was saddled with a double, and, in great measure,| When M. Rattazzi got up to reply the excitement was at its 
conflicting series of obligations ; on the one haud to M. Bene- | aeme. He had denied blankly allagreement with Garibaldi; 
detti and his master, the Emperor Napoleon, to make things | he had unreservedly contradicted the assertion that money 
smooth with France; on the other to Garibaldi and his| had been promised; he had, in fact, given the lie direct to 
friends, to make things rough with the foes of Italian Unity. | Crispi’s speech. But in his reply he veered many points 
When now the nation heard of the abortive volunteer con-| from this un juivocal negative. How, he said, was the 
spiracy of May on the borders of the Tyrol, and the appa-|aceusation that these voluuteers were intended for a move- 
rently prompt measures taken by the Government to sup-| ment beyond sea consistent with their appearance on the 
press it, M. Rattazzi gained for the first time some genuine | Tyrol border? As for the million franes, no doubt he had 
credit from the large party of Italian caution and order, But | intimated that since three millions are annually spent on 
when the House met in June, it was whispered in every one’s | Venetian and Roman emigrés, he could afford one million 
ears that this energetic conservatism of Raitazzi’s was only | franes from this fund to assist a stream of pacific and harm- 
a backward step by which the Minister had withdrawn in the | less emigration; but this was a mere modification of an 
last hour from a rash and dangerous enterprise into which | ordinary Government charity, and was not intended to aid 
his desire to meet the views of the “ party of action” had| armed men. Crispi’s subsequent rejoinder was even more 





hurried him, but in the prosecution of which he found his | telling than his first speech. As for the apparent incon- 
French allies likely to disavow and abandon him. The! sisteney, he said, M. Rattazzi knew only too well the 
Parliament met, and the semi-Royal message of Garibaldi explanati mm. Why was it that some sixty men were 
to the assembly confirmed the suspicion. The arrested | landed on the coast of Naples during the Sicilian expe- 


youths, the General’s letter said, had been intended for| dition of 1860, except to sacrifice themselves intentions 
Genoese carabineers, whom the Government had promised | ally for the patriotic purpose of diverting the enemy’s 
to form into battalions. For some reason or other unex-| fears from the true aim of the expedition ? This also 
Plained the intention had not been carried out, and the! was the purpose of the demonstration on the Tyrol border, 
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as M. Rattazzi was wellaware. As for the million francs pro- 
mised for a charitable emigration fund, why should M. Rat- 
tazzi wish to send Italian citizens at so great an expense out 
of Italy? “To get rid of them,” interposed M. Rattazzi, 
while from the Conservative side of the House came a bitter 
shout, reflecting, in words which it is not pleasant to repeat, 
on M. Rattazzi’s imagined subserviency to the Emperor of 
the French. The Prime Minister, said Crispi, was adopting 
a very new policy in paying these large sums to peaceful men 
as a premium on depriving their country of their aid. The truth 
was, that they were not to be aided as pacific exiles at all; the | 
arms were to have followed them had the virtual promises of | 
the Minister been performed. M. Rattazzi had said that his 








as to the relative position of King and Parliament } 

yet come to a decisive issue in Italy. There exists still rm 
« misunderstanding, not a breach between the powers he 
State. At Berlin, on the contrary, the conflict between (, the 
and Representatives has been reduced to terms so — 
that even German professors express them with dem : 
Frederick William is faithful to his oaths, as he undersions 
them, and both the Prussians and their representatives." 
unanimous: in fidelity to their King. Nevertheless, q te 
of ministers are kept in office, despite the strenuous Po 
sition of an immense Parliamentary majority, by ther 
will of the monarch. It must be remarked, that neither th 
King of Italy nor the ruler of Prussia have taken sincle 
step which violates the constitution. If they consulted the 





only promise to General Garibaldi was to promote the unifi- 
cation of Italy—that was not a promise which any honourable | most approved of English authorities, they would find thas 
statesman could either give or withhold, for it was that first | it was their indubitable prerogative to dismiss Ministers a 
and highest duty which overrides all promises. The real drift | to name their successors. Obviously, however, somethinn bs 
of his promise had been far more special and precise, though | wrong when approved constitutional forms produce a sali 
it had been partly given, like almost all the promises which | tical dead-lock. Any ordinary Englishman, even " 
ruin nations, in some measure by significant indirectness, or | Macaulay’s “ re 


school-boy,”’ especially had he been thoroug)y 
through the express words of subordinate agents. imbued with his Lordship’s principles, could point out tip 
In fine, we may say that Crispi contrived to convince 





flaw and its remedy. Constitutional morality, as understog 
almost all independent minds that M. Rattazzi had posi-| by the best English teachers, bids Victor Emanuel receive 
tively pledged his honour to Garibaldi, and eventually thrown | back Ricasoli, and his Majesty of Prussia dismiss Vou de 
him over. The real intention, it is believed, was to aid in} Heydt. This done, harmony will be restored, the Kine wil 
the first place the Greek insurrection, in the hope of lighting | reign and not govern, and Italy and Germany enjoy the 
a flame which would extend through Turkey to Hungary. blessings of genuine constitutionalism. . a 
Even General Bixio’s speeches in the end confirmed Crispi’s} This advice is sound, simple, and efficacious. It hag by: 
case, for while he commenced by denying the truth of|the one defect—that it demands from two powerful mo 
Crispi’s assertions, he concluded by upbraiding Crispi for | narchsa sacrifice harder than resignation—the virtual abdj. 
betraying his brother conspirators. Had the Italian | cation of political influence. Once try to apply it, and the 
Parliament wished to educe the truth, had it dared to! weak point of the constitutional theory is brought to light 
bring out details which, however secretly brought to| To work it with success king and people must thorouzhly 
light, must soon have crept into the public prints; had it| acquiesce in the fiction which gives all the semblance gf 
known where to turn for a minister who could at oncej| authority to the Crown, and all the reality of power to 
command the courtesy of the King, and deserve its own|the Parliament. This is precisely what neither Frederic} 
confidence, there can be little doubt that Crispi’s on-} William nor Victor Emanuel ean be brought to do of their 
slaught would have been as utterly fatal to Rattazzi’s power | free will. They neither of them wish to be tyrants, but als. 
as it was to his political honour. But with that more than | neither of them will condescend to be nonentities, and the 
English moderation and caution which abstains from any | problem still remains unsolved —by what means to allow the 
heedless change in the face of so many risks, and with that} King any independent weight, and yet enforce ministerial 
somewhat Machiavellian satisfaction at the entire breach | responsibility. 1t is not the private ambition alone of either 
between the hot party of action and the present advisers of | monarch which produces this difficulty. If the leader of th 
the crown which this debate had consummated, the House de- | Italian people wished to become a cypher his subjects would 
clared itself satisfied with regard to the past, while it meant | not allow him, for he must command his troops in the hour of 
only that it was uneasy for the future ; and “ passed to the | danger, and the man who headed his soldiers at San Martino, 
But a reputation was made and lost in|and on whose firmness may depend the fortunes of his 
this debate. Crispi, if he severs himself from his weaker and country, must be a real guide to his nation. Nor, again, 
rasher friends, and cultivates the Demosthenie genius which | can the Liberals of Prussia wish the Prince whom they would 
has for the first time blazed forth with full brilliance in his | gladly see grasp at an imperial crown to be a mere puppet 
powerful character, may have a great career before him./in the hands of responsible advisers. How a king is to be 
M. Rattazzi has contirmed his reputation for adroit equivo- | allowed the real attributes of sovereignty when at the headof 
cation, and established one for ungenerous pusillanimity. his army, or when carrying out the foreign policy of his coun- 
try while Parliament is to be in all respects supreme, is a puzzle 
not easily unravelled by maxims from May or Hallam. 
VHOUGH it sounds an impertinence to suggest that Englishmen find a ready answer to such difliculties in 
Englishmen can learn anything from the political ex-| the success of their own institutions. Facts, we shall be 
perience of foreigners, we venture to assert that some light| told, are better than theories, and since our own history 
may be thrown as well on the nature of English institutions | shows that Parliamentary authority can be easily com- 
as on the theory of constitutional government by a study | bined with royal dignity it is child’s play to speculate on 
of the events taking place on the Continent. In Prussia, | the perplexities that may be raised by political casuistry 
in Italy, and at Vienna constitutionalism is on its trial.| But facts to be decisive must be well ascertained, and 
If the Austrian experiment cannot at present afford students | historians may entertain grave doubts whether the specula- 
much instruction, because a doubt exists whether the whole | tive difficulty suggested has been ever fairly met throughout 
matter is more than a solemn farce played out in what} the period of little more than a century and a half during 
the Viennese wits call Schmerling’s Theatre, under the} which England has been governed under a really limited 
guidance of an imperial manager anxious, if possible, to} monarchy. The two first Georges stood in an anomalous 
bring the whole performance to a close at the first con-| position. Constantly threatened by the Jacobites, submis- 
venient opportunity, no similar suspicion vitiates the results/sion to Whig principles was the price paid for their 
obtained by observation at Turin or at the capital of Prussia.|throne. Their foreign birth incapacitated them from 
In each of these towns sits a genuine Parliament convoked | interfering much in English politics, whilst on continental 
by Kings unacquainted with the niceties of constitutional | relations they exercised an influence as indubitable as it 
ethics, but who certainly are honest after their lights. Ac-| was pernicious. Under George the Third matters came to 
cording to English theories, everything ought to proceed with | much the same crisis which they have reached in Prussia, 
perfect smoothness. Given a well-meaning monarch, a loyal | and no one can say that, as a matter of fact, the constitu- 
people, a ministry, an upper and a lower house, the result | tional theory was carried into practice. Rather the King, 
indubitably should be the production of an infinite number of | who began by merely reigning, ended by both reigning and 
lengthy statutes, ministerial and opposition benches, decorous | governing, and in the postponement of Catholic emancip- 
party conflicts, liberty, progress, and universal satisfaction. | tion, the prolongation of the American war, and the long 
But what is the fact ? Something is wrong at Turin. The/|and disgraceful succession of ministries weakened by Court 
matter is not much talked about, for even ordinary Italians | intrigue, can be detected the policy and the power of a King 
have learnt a reticence possessed in most countries by states- | who, according to principle, ought to have been as powerless 
men alone. For all this, every one knows that Ricasoli did |as he was irresponsible. The two next reigns are not of a 
not fall for want of Parliamentary support, and that Rattazzi| character to elucidate the point under inquiry. The true 
owes his power to royal influence. But the vital question ' triumph of constitutionalism is supposed to be found in the 








order of the day.” 


CONSTITUTIONAL MORALITY. 
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eaceful harmony which has prevailed between Crown and| Unfortunately, it only requires a little knowledge of the 
Parliament during the present reign. Its existence cannot | ins and outs of Austrian polities to clip this seemingly 
be denied, but one may doubt whether it is not due to tran. | astounding vote of all its dazzling importance, and reduce 
gitory causes. To complete the present English system of | what wore the appearance of a great national demonstration 
sovernment, a perpetual female succession ought to be in-/in support of the existing Government into the expres- 
cared. A Queen can do nothing, and yet preserve her | sion of that very sectional feeling which has been running 
dignity. A King finds it diflicult to be politically a cypher, | through the whole Austrian movement, and is the rapital 
and in character a man. Nor indeed is even the English | obstacle in the way of its success. The vote of fifty 
theory either so clearly defined or so universally accepted as million of florins granted with so great alacrity has been 
Whig writers generally assume. Legal fictions have, with | the gift of a Diet which can have no virtual claim to repre- 
some advantages, the grave defect that they tend to produce sent, however much it may pretend to govern, the majority 
confused conceptions and to cover under their uncertainty | of the population constituting the Austrian Empire—and 
the most opposed opinions. Crown and Parliament have of/a gift made by its members solely because they believed 
late years drawn so well together that few persons care to/ that, in the event of their withholding it, the consequences 
consider with which would go their sympathies should the| might prove disastrous to themselves and the particular 
position which they aim to secure, The vote was a vote 
; ; given to serve the direct purposes of that German party 
sen by the various judgments pronounced on the transac- | which alone has cordially embraced the present constitution, 
tions which made Pitt Prime Minister. Whilst one reader | and alone has sent to the Diet deputies who really wish to 
sees in them an unconstitutional intrigue, another perceives | convert it into an effective engine of Government, because 
nothing but a legitimate exercise of royal influence. they see therein the means of establishing the German as- 
Reflections on the perils which beset the first experiments cendaney in the empire. We have no intention in these 
in free government on the Continent prove that more atten- | remarks to insinuate anything either in favour of, or against, 
tion is due than is generally given them to the opinions of} any of the rival tribes who are contending with each other in 
writers who, like M. Louis Blanc, object to attempts at intro- ithe Austrian Empire. Our observations. in connexion with 
ducing in other lands the system of checks and fictions by | the vote of money have reference merely to the actual facts 
yhich liberty is protected in England. here are difliculties | of the case with the view of defining the conclusions which 
in combining responsibility with power under a republican | we are authorized to draw therefrom. The vote had not even 
government, but a constitutional monarchy has as well its/the significance of a cordial confidence on the part of the 
speculative as its practical weakness. Even in England} German deputies in the men who are the Ministers of the 
the time may arrive when the inherent inconsistency which| day. So far from having confidence in the men whom their 
lurks concealed under a mass of forms and ceremonies shall | yote was about to relieve from a painful predicament, they 
become apparent. A king either too weak to submit to con- | have so little confidence in them that what they have done is 
trol, or too ambitious to be content with a position which |a measure of the urgent necessity under which they found 
makes him the stage monarch of a dull though dignified | themselves at the moment. The situation is simply this. The 
pageant, might cut across the whole series of understood but | Germans in the empire being numerically the fewer, have ae- 
unwritten conventions w hich regulate constitutional ethics. | cepted the constitution cordially so far as it expresses the idea 
They are liable at any moment to be set aside by a man of | of a common and close bond linking inflexibly all the different 
either marked folly or extraordinary capacity, and if we may | provinces of the empire into one tight union of administra- 
trust to fortune to guard us from the reign of a genius, there | tion, because therein they hope to find that purchase which 
is nothing in the nature of things to prevent the accession of | may enable them to preserve their German ascendancy, and 
a fool or of a pedant. beat back the numerically superior Slavs who are on all 
sides trying to press in upon them. With the constitution, 
in its other points, the bulk of the German Liberals were 
not at all satisfied. These men were bent on saving Austria, 
because, on the existence of an Austria they perceived their 
own individual existence and German influence to depend, 
and precisely because they keenly felt that the great dangers 
which menaced Austria were the work of that peculiar policy 
which had enjoyed the exclusive favour of the Court, these 
men considered that a constitution, to work any good, must 
|have the power to control and interfere so largely in the 
not a common feature in popular assemblies, and there are | affairs of the State, as wholly to change its spirit. When, 
few Chancellors of the Exchequer who have ever met with therefore, these deputies went to Vienna, they were resolved, 
the same gratifying and ready reception on making an indeed, to uphold the Imperial pretensions of the Diet, but 
appeal for supplementary supplies to cover an excess in|also to expand the attributes of its authority very far 
outgoings. The spectacle presented by the Austrian Diet | beyond what was conceded in the title-deeds of its creation. 
in thus ungrudgingly, and without remonstrance, grant-|Iu doctrine they were thorough Liberals, and meant to 
ing outright all that the Minister asked to get the Go-| assert the triumph of their ideas. ‘They wanted retrench- 
vernment out of the embarrassment in which it had in-| ments, especially in the army; they were disposed to enter 
volved itself, is one of the most singular on record in Parlia- | into an alliance with Italy, because they particularly smarted 
mentary annals and well calculated to suggest matter for re-| at the recollections of the ill done to Austria by the family 
flection to the observer of Austrian fortunes. If there is| policy of the Imperial House ; they were uncompromisingly 
one thing which might fairly be taken as a test of confi-| hostile to the inquisitorial ascendancy of ecclesiastical influ- 
dence in another it would seem to be the trusting trea-| ence in the State ; and all these points they were fully bent 
sure freely aud unreservedly to his keeping. No people | upon asserting and extorting as the charter of true freedom 
would readily confide, one would think, their wealth to the | from the grasp of the Government. Yet from the day when 
pocket of those whose solidity, and carefulness, and sound |the Diet was opened until now nothing has been virtually 
management they are disposed to doubt. And yet can we} done in regard to these points. The deputies found them- 
readily take this remarkable and in its rapid unanimity quite | selves, in fact, in presence of a question the importance of 
uuprecedented vote of money as the proof that, in Austria, | which appeared to them to override all others, and has in- 
Government and people have now become so thoroughly | fluenced accordingly their attitude. The Diet assembled 
united in feeling as to act together in great questions of|as a rump Dict. Revolutions have often ended in rump 
state as if they were one man. If this were really so, then | assemblies, but to enter upon a great reform with a spirit 
decidedly we might congratulate ourselves upon seeing day-| amongst the people so adverse to its particular tendencies, 
light in the troubled prospects which have been besetting the | that at the very outset it does not think it worth its while 
Austrian Empire. If the quickness with which the Diet at |even to see whether something cannot be made out of the 
once advanced fifty millions to the Finance Minister as soon | matter, is a worse start than was ever before made by the 
i he raised his voice in a note of distress has been the | most unfortunate of historical Reform movements. When 
iustinctive expression of attachment to Government on the | the German deputies, therefore, found themselves almost by 
part of the majority of Austrian subjects, then we should| themselves in the assembly hall at Vienna, the reception 
have reason to consider the danger of the House of Haps-| they met, and the agitation in the provinces that had sent 
burgh as at an end, and the Emperor of Austria might be| no deputies, impressed upon them the fact that they were 
entitled to look down with self-complacency upon the com- lface to face with conflicting national animosities which it 
parative distress of his neighbour. would take little to fan into a terrific and shattering explo- 


two disagree. That a very considerable difference of opinion 
exists as to the limits of their respective authorities may be 








PUBLIC OPINION IN AUSTRIA. 

HE Austrian Minister of Finance has made a clear breast 

of it to the Diet, by acknowledging that in the first 
year of Parliamentary government he has managed to spend 
fifty millions of florins more than he ought, and the Diet has 
expressed its high sense of his candour by voting without 
discussion, and within fifteen minutes, an extraordinary sup- 
ply to make good the hole in the purse of the State. This 
kind of unanimous and spontaneous generosity is certainly 
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sion. The sense of this state of things is what has since pre- 
dominated in the Diet, producing a general condition of 
suspense. The deputies have not dared to advance rashly, 
because they have been under the dread of estranging utterly 
their fellow-countrymen, who still stand aloof from the im- 
perial constitution. 
success of their efforts by pressing the Government in vital 
points, before it was finally decided whether or not there 
was any chance of the elections being filled up. This 
state of suspense has lasted until now, and it is due to it 
that the Minister of Finance has got his fifty millions. The 
Diet felt that by its own conduct it had made itself answer- 
able for the powers left to the Ministry during the past year, 
and that it could not now refuse to leave it in the lurch 
without at the same time either inviting a convulsion that 
would place the empire at the mercy of those hostile national 
passions which are only on the watch fora fitting oppor- 
tunity to flare forth, or possibly driving the Emperor into 
some desperate effort at military reaction, It was simply a 
choice of the least among a number of evils, but by no means 
any confidence in the capacity and really constitutional prin- 
ciples of the Ministers which dictated the attitude taken by 
the deputies. On the contrary, by a singular anomaly, an 
act which has all the appearance of being one of intense con- 
fidence, really marks the highest pitch of dissatisfaction. 
The reason why the bulk of the German Liberals so freely 
voted these fifty millions was because they wished to make 
things square in respect to the past session,—to put them- 
selves in a position to go roundiy and with a free conscience 
at the Ministers. The discussion which is now about to 
open on the taxes promises an amount of criticism for the 
Minister of Finance which it will require a good deal of 
temper to bear quietly. The fact is, that after more than a 
twelvemonth’s sitting, the spirit of the Diet is far more 
hostile than it was. The Government has not done anything 
to gain the confidence of Liberal politicians. All its doings 
and all its poliey are marked with that spirit of verbal conces- 


They did not wish to compromise the | 


° ° aia a i, 
he brought the wicked generals and judges who had Wronged 
him to terrible grief. Of this island (whether it had come 
to him by descent from the Count, or whether it had been 
sold by the relentless Marseillese, we are not informed) M 

| Abrial, a Frenchman, was, in September, 1852, a 


| 


the owner; 


aud—the cave having doubtless been by this time emptied 
—he sold it for the moderate sum of 2000/7. to an English 
gentleman, Mr. George Greme Watson Taylor. So o 25 
miles to the south of Elba, and 35 west of the promontory 
of Argentaro, it is called by the British consul at Leghorn 
“a barren islet, about two miles in extent from north to 
south:” while its owner describes it as nine miles in ¢ip. 
cumference, and dilates on its beauty, the fertility of its goj 
and its remarkably healthy climate. At the time of the 


the 
purchase there was no house on the island, but 


‘only the 
ruins of a small dwelling and chapel erected in the fourth 
century by some anchorites from Asia Minor.” To this 
delightful seclusion— 

“this precious stone set in the silver sea,” 


this spot consecrated at once by religion and romance, rm. 
tired Mr. Taylor, “ a Master of Arts of Oxford, of a cultivated 
mind, and devoted to study, of reserved and retiring manners. 
jand ineapable of designedly offending or injuring any 
| person,” together with his wife, a French lady by birth, but 
jusing the English tongue fluently, “ spoken of as a kind 
mistress, but generally not so popular as her husband.” 
Hither he transported four labourers, two goatherds, with 
their two wives, and eleven children, oxen, and goats, and 
donkeys, “100 tame rabbits, 90 head of poultry, and 200 
Here he built him a house, “ formed flower and 
kitchen gardens,” planted the vine and the olive, the orange 
and the lemon, and even, naturam expellas furcé, “ intro. 
duced partridges.” Here, if anywhere, one would have 
imagined, a scholar might hope to be able to study in peace 
—in place of the idle chatter of unwelcome visitors only the 
lapping of the wild waves on the crag—separated from the 
tax-gatherer by twenty-five miles of sea-sickness, safe from 


> # 
geons. 





sion and actual inaction, which must unavoidably beget sus- 
picion as toits sincerity. The German members of the Diet | 
would willingly, if they could, make Baron Schmerling their | 
leader, but after waiting for a whole year to see him do some- | 
thing decided, their patience is at an end. They 


hate the | 


by them, they were ready to do a good deal in behalf of the 


empire, if the empire could be got to accommodate itself to | . ; , ; ; s : ; 
But now they find themselves, | habitants of the island might not be in quarantine, Corporal 


what was fairly necessary. 
after all this forbearance, in exactly the same wretched plight | 
as ever. The burdens have not been lightened one stiver, 
while all property is fearfully depreciated because the | 
Emperor has not been able to consent to retrenchments in 
an army with which in his heart he still fancies that he will 
some day restore the imperial fortunes of his house. Abroad, 
the same narrow-minded and expensive policy is being pur- 
sued which has estranged foreign sympathies from Austria, 
while at home the German Austrians, who dote on the 
memory of Joseph IL., have hitherto still had to do honour to 
that unclean idol, the Concordat. All this has stored up an 
amount of resentment which is now about to burst out in 
the Diet. We bore in silence, say the Germans, that the 
empire might be saved; but in the way matters are allowed 
to go, it must anyhow fall to pieces, so let us strike in and 
see what we can save fur ourselves. And this resolution is 
undoubtedly encouraged by the prevailing feeling that the 
Government is now in such a plight that, however mueh it 
might wish to deal a blow at the constitution, it would no 
longer be able to do so. This is the one only change that 
has come over public opinion. People now are more disposed 
to trust the stability of the constitution, because they havea 
lower opinion of the Court’s strength to break it down, and 
it is to the impression which is abroad on this head that must 
be ascribed that increase of active opposition in the Diet 
which is generally admitted, and which is expected to follow 
up its recent liberal gift of fifty millions by attacks of un- 
compromising severity. 
MONTE CRISTO. 

_ E bare name of Monte Cristo calls up ideas of Oriental 

extravagance. From that tiny speck in the Mediter- | 
ranean the mysterious gentleman in the novel of M. Dumas 
derived isis title of Count. There, after he had been sewn | 
up ina sack, ard pitched from his prison walls into the sea, | 
and had cut himself out of the sack while under water, and | 


Slavs, and because they were loth to see themselves swamped | '"- 


| finished her washing. 


laws and lawyers’ bills, the forum and the camp, a volua 
tary Crusoe with access to the refinements of civilization, 
a less restless Garibaldi in a more fertile Caprera. But 
alas! such happiness is not given to the nineteenth century 
No paradise is without its forbidden fruit ; no pleasant 
fountain without its bitter drop. And the origin of Mr. 
‘aylor’s misfortunes was in this wise. In order that the 
5S 

Durante, of the Sanita, or Board of Health, lived on the 
island when Mr. Taylor took possession. In an evil hour 
that gentleman applied to the Tuscan Government for per 
mission to arm his labourers. They declined, but sent hin 
over a guard of four soldiers. Monte Cristo is doubtless 
avery pleasant residence for a scholar, but the soldiers found 
it dull. The officers on the mainland, therefore, made it a 
punishment, and naturally Mr. Taylor’s guard consisted of the 
black sheep of the corps. At first he employed the soldiers as 
labourers; afterwards, this was forbidden, to their intense 
disgust. Mr. Taylor had constantly to complain of Corporal 
Durante, who was for a time removed from the island, but 
was afterwards, and as it seems very unjustifiably, replaced 
there. Sometimes the vessel which brought their rations 
was kept off by stress of weather. Mr. Taylor supplied 
them, and the Tuscan Government refused to repay him. 
I'hus here, in this little kingdom, containing, children 1- 
cluded, twenty-six souls, the seeds of disorder were already 
sown, when suddenly the revolution broke out on the mat- 
land. The ferment passed over in the provision-boat to 
Monte Cristo. The goatherds, with their wives and chil 
dren, for some unknown or perhaps no cause, joined the 
military, and a pretext was not long wanting. On the 
eveuing of 28th April, 1860, between the hours of nme 


and eleven, the four faithful labourers celebrated their 


| master’s birthday by firing musket-shots and cheering. Oa 


the lst May the wite of one of the goatherds, who was the 
island washerwoman, asked Mrs. Taylor for the key of the 
oven, and was told that she should have it when she had 
This lamentable occurrence applied 
the match to the powder-magazine. The soldiers flew to 
arms. An altercation followed, and the key had to b 
surrendered. Anarchy now reigned. t 


. 
A few days later te 
soldiers wanted food—Mr. Taylor refused it—the soldiers 
drew their swords and proceeded by force of arms to dig Up 
his potatoes. But their thirst for vengeance was still UU 


slaked. They concocted a charge of seditious manifestations 





had come to the top, and swum some leagues to land, he found | against Mr. and Mrs. Taylor, by ingeniously distorting 4 
the cave full of gold and diamonds, in the strength of which | few imprudent remarks, with additional charges against Mr. 
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Taylor of “resisting the publie force,’ and against Mrs. | his credulity, and disgrace his cause. The life which Gari- 
Taylor of “ insulting the sacred person of Victor Emanuel.” | baldi has chosen for himself is precisely similar to that of 
With great astuteness, the corporal made use of the firing | Mr. Taylor, and he should therefore have some fellow- 
of the musket-shots in April to include the four labourers) feeling for our countryman’s mishaps. If anything can 
in the accusation, thereby silencing the only persons who} open his eyes to the character of the men with whom he 
could give evidence on Mr. aad Mrs. Taylor's behalf, and | has but too often acted, it should be the blue book in 
compelling them either to leave their property entirely un- which the exploits of Settembrini are recorded. Could not 
rotected, or to hire at considerable expense persons from) Mr. Watson Taylor forward bim a copy ? 
the mainland to take charge of it. The case was tried in Meanwhile we must all abandon any idea of retiring to 
the island of Elba. Tue four labourers were acquitted, but! some tight little island where we are to be free from the 
as Mr. and Mrs. Taylor did not appear they were convicted | troubles and vexations of social life. Even Crusoe had his 
on the evidence of the soldiers, and sentenced respectively to| cannibals, and Mr. Watson Taylor his soldiers and Gari- 
twelve and twenty-one months’ imprisonment. The punish- | baldists. This unbroken peace is as much a vision as 
ment was, however, immediately remitted by the grant of a | Macbeth’s dagver :—*there’s no such thine.” And E iwlish- 
goyal pardon, and they, who had in the mean time quitted | men had better go on breathing their fors and paying their 
jtaly, were at liberty to return to their island. taxes with that continuous and uncomplaining cheerfulness 
Up tothis time Mr. laylor does not appear to us to be de- | for which they are nationally remarkable. 
serving of much pity. The charges agaist him were, no 


doubt, frivolous in the extreme. Seditious manifestations 


in an island which only contained eight grown-up peasants MISS COBBE ON DEGREES FOR WOMEN. 

and five soldiers, besides the accused, ought scarcely to have \ ISS Cobbe’s paper before the Edueation Section of the Social 
disq iieted the authoriiies. Refusing to obey a corporal, who | | Science Association had all the vivacity and vigour of her 
orders you to give the key of your own oven to your own | happiest efforts, and proved satisfactorily enough everything short of 
grvaut, is scarcely resisting the public force, and the aceusa- | her point, which, in spite of her clear logical head, the essay directly 
tion against Mrs. Taylor was, in itself, quite incredible. | tended to invalidate, Her assu nption was, and it is one which we 
Language was imputed to her of which no lady could have | shall all readily admit, that average feminine intellects in the middle 
been guilty, and which was evidently the spontaneous | classes are, even as compared with men’s in the same class, ill disei- 
pri duct of the minds of her accusers, who were, moreover, plined and half traine i. that they would be much better if they 
fatly contradicted by the four labourers. But, notwithstand- | were well disciplined and whole trained; and that to promote this 
ing the idea which had obtained possession of Mr. Taylor’s | is the true object of any educational standard that we may set up, 
mnd, that his judges were prejudiced against him, there | and any t sts that we may att “npt to inaugurate. Her conclusion 


seems to be no reason to doubt that, if he had chosen to} was one which micht possibly affect t f 


1¢ education of one or two per 
but certainly 


) 
| 
defend himself, he would have done so as successfully as his | cent. among the women of the middle classes, 
labourers. As it was, the evidence against him was uncon-| not more than this, sinee it proposed to ask from ordinary woe 
tradicted, and all the forms of law were duly observed. If} men what only extraordinary women are at all likely to achieve, 
he preferred to profit by the pardon which had been pro- | —namely, exactly the same hied of acquirements, and the same 
mised, rather than go to the expense and submit to the an- | amount of acquirement as is demanded from the average man of 
noyance of defending himself, he can hardly make the con-| the same age and the same class; in other words, proof of those 
yiction a ground of complaint against the Italian Govern- | qualifications (even, for average men too various and too extended) 
ment. He seems to have thought that the prosecution should | which the University of Loudon exacts from its ordinary graduates. 
have been arbitrarily stayed. But as Count Cavour and Baron | Miss Cobbe made some lively and pointed remarks on the leaping 
Ricasoli explained, the King of Italy has no more power to | capacities of feminine int: llects. We are afraid that there are many 
stay legal proceedings than the Queen of England. What | intellectual jumpers amongst our own sex also, and do not impute it 
he could do was to grant a pardon, and that he did. Even|to any feminine d& ficiency in Miss Cobbe, that she displayed con- 


in Eagland malicious prosecutions are not only possible but | siderably agility in this direction towards the end of her paper. But 
frequent ; and a foreigner living here who should, in such a} still so it is. She omitted altogether two most essential steps in the 


case, claim compensation from the English Government, | way towards her conclusions,—first, to show that the best inte lleetual 
would be laughed at. Besides, even on Mr. Taylor’s own | discipline to bring out the full vigour of an average feminine mind is 
showing, his language respecting the change of Government | even /ikely,—for we know that absolute certainty in these matters is 
had been imprudent. unattainable,—to be identical in kind with that which is calculated to 

The evils of an insular retirement did not, however, stop draw out the full vigour of ordinary masculine intellects ;—next, 
here. Mr. Taylor left Monte Cristo on the 13th August, | that even, if identical in kind, it is likely to be equal im quantity as 
1860. The royal pardon was granted in the following Ja- | measured in the weight of intellectual labour. We believe both 


uuary. Meanwhile, the island was entirely deserted by all | these assumptions to be utterly mistaken,—as we shall pre sently 
nothing can be more unfortunate 


If you hold up 


t f 


but the five soldiers. ‘Towards the latter end of September, | try to show. But if mistaken, 
1860, a brig, for all the world like that in Robinson Crusoe, | than a procedure which assumes them to be true. 
touched at Monte Cristo. It was the Orwell—a British | a false standard before ordinary young women, and encourage them 
vessel, mostly manned by British subjects picked up at Mar- | to attempt what it would be either impossible or very injurious for 
seilles by the agents of Garibaldi, and commanded at the | ordinary young women to succeed in,—if you harness your deucate 
time by Settembrini, one of Garibaldi’s followers, who had | Arab to a common plough,—if you put a teem of doves into your 
runaway with her from Genoa while the master was onshore, | harvest wain, you wili not exercise, but simply exhaust thei 
with the ship’s papers “by accident” in his pocket. They | highest powers. We do not wish 
landed at Monte Cristo, disarmed the soldiers, shot Mr. Tay- between ordinary men and wom n, but we do say it requires tuvesti- 
to set up a standard for ordinary women. 


to exaggerate the difference 


lor's cattle, rabbits, and poultry, and even apparently his two gation before proceeding 
donkeys for food, pulled up his trees, and gutted his house. If this movement now inaugurated is to be of any use whatever it 
} 


They then passed ov to the isle of Giglio, where they perpe- | must be a practical one which shall affect the average female mind, 
trated similar outrages, and finally concluded their career by | The use of our present University degrees is to keep a standard before 
falling into the hands of the British admiral, who would | average or even dull b ys. If they cannot pass these, they are below 
have tried them for piracy had they not been claimed by! par. The select few go in for honours, but the ordinary degree is 
Count Cavour. Mr. Taylor puts the damage which | not for them, it is to mark the /ow-tide line of average attainment. 
he sustained at 5000/.—an estimate which one cannot but | Unless this is what is also done for women nothing is done, 
tunk a little exaggerated,—and claims compensation from the | The whole movement will have been a misleading will-of-the-wisp. 
Italian Government. As, however, the crew of the Orwell} The honour examinations may be made whatever they please—as 
were in no way under its control or in its pay, nor were | high—higher, indefinitely, if they should wish it—than the corre- 
they acting voluntarily in its behalf, the claim from a legal | sponding masculine tests. About this we care litile or nothing. 
, | which will 


poiut of view unquestionably fails. But it cannot be denied | The only thing worth aiming at is, to put up a standard 

that this is one of a series of incidents in the late Italian | raise the average level of feminine education. And Miss Cobbe and 
revolution which has been judged by public opinion with | her friends seem to us eutirely to ignore the exceedingly grave re- 
fess severity than it will hereafter be by history. The | sponsibility of suiting this standard to the existing wants and capa- 
weakness of the Italian Government is a palliation only, | cities of ordinary women’s minds. We do not hesitate to say that 
not a defence, and the shame of these merely piratical | no existing University has the means of doing this ; that it requires 
forays will hereafter be visited on the Government which | the most careful sifting: 
allowed them to be fitted out in its ports, and on the hero a sillung which no oue has yet even comm need ; and that it would be 
who has more than ouce suffered his name to be sullied by | an utterly and terribly false start to set out from the experience of 
the sordid and criminal enterprises of men who play upou! the common Universities. Does Miss Cobbe know what is actually 


factual ¢ perience ih the women’s colleges 
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required by tle London University for ordinary graduates ?* Why, | lectual faculties of ordinary women is certainly very different jy, 
we should have half the young women in the country in brain fever | that needed to effect the same purpose for ordinary men. We "ih 
or a Junatic asylum if they were to make up their minds to try for it. no doubt that the actual result of absolutely identifying the intelles, 
And if they do not, the movement is a failure; for its object, as we | tual discipline for the two sexes would be to s¢upify ordinary Sones 
understand it, is not to place Miss Garrett—who applied for per- | instead of to develop them; to deaden their finest faculties. * 
mission to take this degree—or any other clever person on a pin- | education a blunting process instead of a sharpening one ; 
nacle, but to elevate the whole level of feminine education. When | say this notwithstanding a very strong persuasion that WOl 





. 
LO make 
and we 
nen ly 
you have laid down your geueral level, then let your clever and |need a certain substratum of logical discipline which they but sel 
ambitious women ask what tests they please for Aozours. We | scidom receive. Still the whole question is as yet quite indetery'. 
should rather enjoy to see them beating their masculine rivals (if | nate. And no blunder could be greater than hastening to model the 
they can do so without injuring either their attractions or their standard of women’s education on the received standard for mie 
brains), and making a Mistress of Arts a higher distinction than the | Miss Cobbe says “the curriculum for the goose is the curriculy, 
Master of Arts. But, we repeat, this is a trifle, an insignificant | for the gander.” Perhaps so for dabbling in a duck-pond. W; ak 
matter, a thing of positively no consequence at all, compared with | mit that human education is more complex than that of ve 
the determination of that general level of feminine education which | that the law cannot be quite so easily laid down. 

every young woman not below par should wish to reach. If you de- jessica 

termine this standard carelessly and ill, you either do an immense VOX CLAMANTIS—BEWARE OF SKITTLEs. 
social injury to women instead of good, or, what is more likely, you 
leave ordinary female education just where it is, and put a false 
standard before the ambitious few. 

And now let us explain that in this estimate we are not despising 
feminine intellect at all,—but estimating it very differently from Miss 
Cobbe. We have no doubt that, beyond a certain point, it requires 
a partially different 4izd of discipline for its highest perfection from | 
that of men,—and a very much less quantity of heavy labour,—that eng? 1 tiene the tl hould be d . 
you will spoil it in its average form, and not polish it, if you subject | 8'°Y% It wan, Sateod, fame 4 as SoUnETing Ghouls Secon. Fer vip 
it to exactly the same gymnastic as men’s. Miss Cobbe says | have ree followed the trade of amateur religious detectives can have 
+t needs steadying hy geometrical and logieal studies far more than | "Y adequate idea of the tremendous organization that threatens the 

: h dril] | Berths and areas of the West end. Mr. J. C. Colquhoun has tracked 
| our social Guy Fawkeses to the cellar, and collared them as it wer 


men’s. And we quite agree with her thus far, that a thoroug 

tn some small measure of exact science is even more desirable as a ; : ast 
jin the very interval between the lantern and the train. It is difficult 
'to read his masterly manifesto without emotion. ‘ The West and 


basis of education than it is with men, But the whole question 
hinges upon the measure, the amount, the proportion. Are you to 
5 E , . . ° 
: : South-West districts of the metropolis” have long, it seeins, been the 
. , . siected prey of the spoiler. Not only have the abandoned priests 
rally strong, that we intend to make you stick to science, to choke | ae ‘ 7* “ : r - "1 tl . “7 ~— 
Saya, : ; 7 ‘rected chapels for their congregations, but they have found 
you in figures, sour you with acids, nourish you on cellular tissue, or | ‘ se a ‘tl . oO : ngres — Mes 1 ¢ rn € founded 
. “te. ° . 1 Sclloo “for the young and unsuspecting, as we as 1€ poor an 
brandish bones before your understanding, that we may counteract | SOO TOE Bae JONES. ete el — and 
: Pon : He Was ott. 2 ignorant.” “ Orders of brethren and sisterhoods also abound ;” and 
the flighty character of your imagination.” Yet this is what Miss | '5 : 
oN : dae “Si a we suspect, from the titles given them, that their members follow 
Cobbe’s reasoning rather implies,—that because feminine under- | EE ; hp 
: ao tt ; ; : : the unholy work of ministering to the sick and poor. But these are 
standings are naturally deficient in logic, and proficient in all that SP “its + 9 
“ti : eg : weapous of open war, and Rome has other more insidious agencies, 
practical tact and alertness which is on the opposite side of the mind : : : : — 
" . . * For the youth of the upper classes musical entertainments and bil- 
from abstract science,—therefure, they ought to have an education liards—f d he | ; kittl 1 ot ‘nil one 
“tleage : : ‘ : <a? | liards—for the lower orders skittles a ier similar attractions ¢ 
more masculine in outline than that of men. We call that the drow. | MY —tor the lower orders skittles and other sunilar attractions are 
beating theory of education, which we hoped was becoming extiuet. 
We know it is a favourite with “ parents and guardians” who are natu- 
rally ascetic for their children, and take a stern pleasure in dwelling 
on the disagreeables of education, “ for the good,” of course, of the 
pupil, “Edueate against the grain” is the maxim of these people ; 
but it ought not to be Miss Cobbe’s. The true principle, no doubt, 
is to supplement natural deficiencies, so far as you can do so without | 
exciting disgust : but at the same time to give full and free scope to 
that delightful sense of power which is the result of a full develop. | 
ment of natural talents. Now, does Miss Cobbe really suppose that 
the examination described below would do this for average women 2 
Would not education be a time of tears, aud desolation, and black 
melancholy with so much spade-husbandry for delicate hands, and so 
exceedingly little exercise for graceful feminine talents and dexteri- 
ties? Would life be an object to the average young women with such 





Se, and 


S a set-off to the canonization of the Japanese martyrs, we haye 
A great pleasure in announcing to our readers that the South. 
West London Protestant Institute has recently extended its Opera- 
tions to Bayswater, Paddington, and Notting Hill. Let Pio Nong 
and his assembled prelates tremble. Six peers, thirty-three clergymen, 
and twenty-five laymen have spread the gis of pure Protestant prin. 
ciples over the unprotected males of Sloane-street and Westbourne. 
| 


take a born poet and say: ‘ Your imaginative faculties are so natu- | 


provided.” We had heard before now of an Irish archbishop being 
}a good stroke at billiards, but we confess our unaided reason would 
never have divined that the cue was a substitute for Dens and 
| Liguori. Skittles, too! It is heart-breaking to think how the tradi- 
| tional sharper of our police-courts, who oilers to play a game at nine- 
| pins with a countryman, is gradually being supplanted by the more 
| dangerous Jesuit, who bowls for his victim’s soul. Cannot some of 
our young artists, if there be any uninfected with pre-Raphaelite 
heresies, emulate the masterly sketch in which Retsch represents 
Satan playing at chess for a man’s redemption? But our reader must 
not cradle himself in a false security, if he happen to eschew danger- 
ous games. The schoolroom is far from safe.‘ Designing persons 
of both sexes ” (thank God, they are “ frequently foreigners !”) “act 
us teachers or set up schools, and lure away those committed to their 
care from the pure faith of their fathers to the bewildering dogmas 


a degree to take? Miss Cobbe says “ you might as well purpose to | of the apostate Church.” Lord Shattesbury’s maxim, “ Be a fool, 
feed women on chicken and men on beef, as to offer a different kind | 
of intellectual aliment to feminine and masculine minds: the dif- 
ference between men and women is in the mode of assimilation, not | 


in the substances assimilated.”” We venture entirely to dissent ; the | 


aud save your soul,” comes home with terrible force to us when 
we read this. It will not, we hope, be hard for earnest-minded 
young men to resolve that they will renounce all profane 
learning, and continue themselves to what Exeter Hall calls “ the 


. : . . avelas 7 » S; 3? dot here are shar anevers even 
image fails—because, so far as we know, feminine stomachs assimilate | 1#y-feasts of the Saints. But there are other dangers eve 


just the same elements either of beef or of chicken as mascu- 
line—so that Miss Cobbe has, with unconscious unfairness, chosen a 
function in which no constitutional difference is perceptible between 
the sexes at all. Would she say that either the proportion or amount 
of exercise best suited for the average muscular organization of women 
is exactly the same as that: suited for the average muscular organization 


of men? If not, and we do not think she would assert this, then the | ; oe 
} can ourselves bear witness to the fearful prevalence of this danger, and 


than in skittles and books. “ Tempting oifers of business and em- 


ployment are held out to shopkeepers aud artizans if they will be- 
lcome Romanists.” It is clear that the Catholic services may do a 


good deal in incense and candles for grocers, but we venture to warn 





butchers that they caunot gain in the long run by a religion that prefers 


herrings to meat one day in tour, “ Servants, while cleaning the steps 


of hali-doors, are spoken to by parties totally unknown to them.” We 


~ 


proportion and amount of exercise needed to develop the highest intel- 





we make bold to add, from personal observation, that the a: 








* The candidate is required to pass in nearly the whole range of pure | commonly disguised as policemen or journeymen bakers. Probat 
. . . . I I a . . » . . . ‘ ” 
arithmetical a in a Bw plane and solid, in simple and quadratic | jaye a dispensation from Kome to conceal the tousure, for we have 
equations, in the elements of plane trigonometry, in elementary Latin, in the | er ' , ie! 
4 * agers. . ee y Latin, in the | never yet noticed it. ‘There is yet another wile of Baby! such 
history of Rome to the death of Augustus, in English composition, and . . - . | 
. a ° . a : ’ oa bales ey > _ . , we : , . ' hy 
English history to the end of the seventeenth century, in either French or | #!tivle potency that we scarecly dare allude to it. Hears 
German, in statics and dynamics, treated with elementary mathematics, | are Weak im the faith read no further. * Pecun ary means are always 
in an experimental knowledge of physics and optics, and a general concep- forthcoming for the support of the children of the vietims of Romish 
tion of plane *, in anim: rsiology, in e ntarv Gre " : | » tart | 
i f plane astronomy, in animal phy iology, in elementary Greek and jntriewe and delusion. Paterfamilias with nine children may send 
Greek history to the death of Alexander, and in the elements of logic and ' ilet | i tA : 6 he will 
. " | oO tt i y auchters liirure i Aimer § MW he al 
moral philosophy. Does any one in his (or her) senses suppose that the |“! aEyS 9S SER GRE TS SSS Gas Rees es sate 


understanding of average young ladies would be the better for passing this | MWY swing a censer Im Varm-street chap l. **'‘Lhere Is reason to 
examination well, or for trying to pass it anyhow, as the proper aim of | believe that the enormous outlay required in this unscrupulous 
their education? We might get one or two clever women—several Miss 
Cornelia Blimbers and many Miss Tootses—if we may suggest an in- 
tellectual sister to Mr. Toots—out of such a system, but certainly not an 
be at i E . .- R . . k P .] >» T —_ . ] lieve 
improved standard for ordinary women. | hopes Kkome kuows so well how to act. hicre Is reason to bene 


ultack upon the religion and social liappiuess of the people is sustained 
' 


by aristocratic perverts chiefly of that sex ou whose peculiar | u's and 
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that to produce this graceful peroration more than one talent was 
called into re quisition. Mr. Chadband resigned the pen to Mr. 
Bl—w. : 
But there is hope for England ;_ her 
The Protestant Institute ventures into the perilous district of 


Colquhoun watches over 
her. 
Bayswater, and faces the seductive Duessa with the faith that 
ust: ained Joseph under temptation. We do not wish to imply that 
the members conte mplate running away with the loss of their upper 
garments. On the contrary, 
as remedial through the preaching of Evangelical truth; defens 

through the contrast of that truth with error ; and cou te aggre ov 
through open discussions with Roman Cath lic Ss. 
by the extensive circulation of controversial 


Thus by sermons, 
lectures, and meetings, 
hand-bills and other publications, by scriptural classes and domiciliary 
isits, Protestants are instructed in and encouraged to maintain their 

distinctive principles while the of Christ 
offered to Romanists on the free terms of its Heavenly Author.” 
«Fraternity or death ;” “join the Protestant Institute or hear its 
missionary,” is not a bad programme for a campaign. But we 
ture to suggest that the Protestants of Bayswater may learn a 
Jesson from their rivals. Why is Rome to have all the billiard-tables 
and nine-pin alleys? Why should not the Institute provide 
in which giddy youth may pursue skittles without danger to Protes- 
tantism? Wesley used to say that it was a shame the devil should 
have all the good tunes, and he pillaged largely from the opera for his 
hymn- book. We have such faith in Mr. Colquhoun and his col- 
Jeagues, that we believe eve nae isino under their presideney might 
be free from every taint Romanism. We remember the Zadé/ef 
once suggested to the converts that they need not press into the 
priesthood, and that they might be doing better service to the faith 
itthey would marry some of the young Catholic virgins who, as it 
was, were often entangled i in Protestant wedlock. The West 
Institute might gain a march on nies by plying a 
brokerage of marriages on the principles of the Reformation. The 
only difficulty we can see is one that applies, alas! to the Protestant 
Institute itself. Who to guarantee his neighbour’s faith in these 
terrible times? The Jesuit wy ms admitted in Queen Elizabeth’s 
time, that he and ~ fc a s had constantly passed themselves off as 
Puritans, in Church of England into contempt 
by their travestic * aie religion. Who ean warrant us that Mr. 
} deceived into recommending a wolf from 
Worst of 


e that Mr. Colquhoun and his eol- 


Gospel is affectionately 


veh- 


places 


London 


its ene private 


order » bring the 
Colquhoun might not be 
Maynooth to the unsuspecting 
all, can the world at large be sur 
not carrying out the old tactics of Pa 


sheep-folds of Bayswat r ? 


leagues are rsons under orders 
from Douai ? 

We have a few words to add in all seriousnes 
who know painfully that most positive convictions are as far re- 
from knowledge, and who look 


entirety, the 


To thinking men, 


moved from certainty as a sentiment 
on truth as a result which no man can grasp in its 


eagerness of the so-called re 


that they 
signs of 


ligious world to compass sea and land 
may make one pre elyte, is among the most melancholy 
faith and moral decadence. Here we are in a 
which has inherited cightcen hundred years of Christianity, 
drink out their lives 
The chief question among 
to be bap 
almost seem as if Chri 


spurious 
society 
and in which whole 
without any sense « 


masses of the poor labour or 
f God’s love or men’s 
their teachers appears to b 
white or livery. Lt might 
dead upon the cross, while s ldier and 
garments beneath. It is not thus that relis 
The quarrels of Arian and C 
Julian, and the struggles of Christian seets for 
great scandal of the Cross in the East. Let 
themselves that those who en leavour to ‘~: et them in spite ol 
and their actual history, look back to Wilberforce 
slave-trade, or to Martyn dy ing inthe Kast, 
| sense dw reality from the 
thousand celer ymen who 
> Hall’ against its rival Anti Christ. 
are shades even in fanaticism; it has its dull sensibl 
ma . Let those 
for themselves to w 
Protestant Institute, who have issued the 


quoted, helong. Prol 


whether they are 
still hung 
dividing his 


rion has been propagated. 


a red 


h tngman were 


itholic culminated in the apostasy of 


are the 





supren auey 


Evangelicals 


assure 
the nselves 
crusading against the 
and shrink with a mingl of repulsion 
ddern thought, and 
But 


noisy six denounee me 
from “ihe bray of Ex 
there 
to disecriminat these 


Committee of 


well as its utter who car 
differ s decide 
the South. West . ndon 
which we have 
lists as vice-presidents, ¢ 


ich section the 


programme ibly several 


mmittee-me 1, OF 


hames appear in the 
secretaries, are quit > ignorant of the pr duction to which they stand 
pledge d. It will be well for them to r¢ nember that the ir carele 


ness has already served to make religion ridiculous, 


DRESS. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE IN FULL 
JESTMINSTER Palace never was in greater glory than on the 
Saturday last, when Lord Brougham mustered 

his Social Science army toa majestic soires 
voluntcer legislators of Great Britain assembled within the halls 
and boldly 


evening of ; 
For the first time the 
con- 


secrated to regular legislative business 





“the work of the Institute may be r — d| 


occasion and 
by the volunteers. As early as eight 
black gloves, 
a large tent in New 
given, the gate of the 
in rushed the 


of the House of Commons. The 


the zeal displayed 


was great, greater 
o’clock 
gloves, 
Palace-yard, 
legislative 
of Social 


along a passage formerly 


vast crowds, dress-coat and uniform, white 


and no gloves, assembled under 


and the having been 
fortress was taken by 
Onward through the cloisters, 
ial Star Chamber, up some stairs, and through 


s, the current did not stop till it reached the 


parole 
storm, and stream 
Science. 
the site of the unsoc 
more cl isterly pathway 
of the lobby to the House of Commons. 


entrance here an imposing 


itself. Close to the doorkeeper’s arm-chair, in 
stood Lord Brougham, the 


his C and faithful 


spe ctacle pre sented 


attitude, king of social 


] 
na d 


as 
commanding 


cienee, surrou yur ministers, foremost 


among them Lord Shaftesbury, with the blue ribbon of the Garter 
ry over the spotless waistcoat, and the glittering star on the immacu 


| 
| 


tized into a] 


c men as | 


late breast. ‘The s 


below, and 


ght was awe-inspiring to the surging crowd from 


brought an instant check into the scientific current. 


But it lasted only a minute. -A graceful wave of his Majesty’s 
exteyded right set the tide moving again, directing its course into 
the legislative sanctuaries east and west. Stronger and stronger 
now came the stream of Social Sci nee, thicker and thicker got the 
crowds struggling into the lobby. All classes, ranks, and degrees 
had their representatives in the army, which for more than two 
hours kept moving past before King Brougham and his trusty 
ininisters. Noblemen, gentlemen, and tradesmen: Yorkshire 





and Indian ha 


Span iris, 


curates pay oflicers; farmers and schoolmasters ; 


Frenchmen, and Dutchmen; even here and there children 
and tottering 


with brieht 


sweet flowers of the 
and ladies in 
spectacles—all passed by in staring and stared at, bewilder- 
ing a bewildered. The resplendent noble Anthony 
Ashley-Coop of Shaftesbury, appeared to create a profound 


of eight, enthusiasts of eighty ; 


ball-room blue eyes and low dresses, 


turn, 
star of the 


sensation among the ew ites, the little boys and the elderly ladies. 
The magie rays em | from the silver luminary were dazzling to 
the eyes ol all to ich a degree as to stop p riodt lly the tide of 
social science ; and not even the perpetual smile of the noble wearer 
was to reassure the disturbed emotions of many a fair lady, or 
nnocent schoolmaster. The countenance of the monarch himself was 
thrown into the shade by the triumphant appearance of his premier. 
But few of the devot | marked reverence to their king in plain 
clothes, though all bowed to the ground before his starry grand 
vizi Lhe } wvereign alternately frowned and smiled, and at 


last got v ry tired, Al uly, the 
ocial 


th no visible sign of 


stream had rushed | his Majesty 


science kept on flowing in faster 


than eve abatement. It was too much for 


octogenarian royal legs, and when the clock pointed to a quarter 
past ten, the ereign gave way with a deep groan, and retired 
behind the seenes. Garter-ninister, encouraged by the devotion of 


; post some longer, but was himself swept 
torrent. time, the 


completely inundated with si 


tuck to h 
yi ist by the ceascless 
Westminster had become 
it had never been befo 


time 
By this Palace of 
cial science as 
man 

in the extreme, the Tlouse of Commons was 
benches be filled with an en- 
floor to the eciling A middle 


with spectacles and an 


» within memory of 





aged 
sing appearan horn 
, had taken 
cutirely occupied by a group of very 

} 


ad-di s chair, 
and the Treasury B 


possession of th Sy iker’ 


neh was 
Woman’s 


determined-lookin cial-science ladies. Never wert 

Rights m impressively proclaimed. The vast hall of the Com 
nons was not large enough to hold all the fair aspirants to parlia 
neutary honours, and nu ubers flocked to the abode of the peers of 
the realm, to oceupy the scarlet seats. But here a burly janitor, in 


Vain was the 
historical 


the garb of a policeman, stayed further progress. 


on the 


remonstrance ol till manhood, eager to sit 
woolsack ; the man on duty was inexorable, the bar was high, and 
no stor ladders we at hand. The stream, therefore, had to 
turn bac 1, find " outlet, fell with terrific foree into St. 
|: I] th | it ( | lw ivilin in the ex- 
tre Att endot t! F ! band of { Coldstream Guards 
on a raised platform, while al one side ran a table loaded with 
| tempting refi nts, free to the tretched hand. Fair was 
th 1 usic, bul ! { ned the i md cal to the votaries 
of cial s« ( \ devoted band surrounded the table in an 
instant, laying hold of the content with frantic impatience, push- 





took possession | 


Luckier this time 
lords of the 
With the 


ing and jostling and struggling in great disorder, 
louse of Commons, the 


struggle 


than in the occu 


for victuals. 


creation got th upper hand in the 

exception of a very few nervous advocates Woman’s Rights the 
store got into the entire possession of masculine science, no more 
to be surrendered till the period of general dissolution. The 


assistance of a corps of 
who 
spirit of 


conquest was accomplis! d greatly with the 
ibers of 


touching 


the congres de bienfaisauce, 


fortitude. Ina 


bearded volunteers, met 


tuck to the position W th 
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extreme bienfuisance, onc of the burly savans swallowed seventeen 
ices, and eleven raspberry cakes, and finished by throwing a cup of 
coffee over his neighbour’s dress-coat. There was little chance of 
even strong-minded ladies holding their own against such formidable 
champions of social science, and the field of comestibles therefore 
was left, after protracted struggle, to the warriors who held it by 
ancient Norman law. The right of possession was exercised with 
the more ease, as after a while it became impossible for either 
progressist or retrograde parties to move frecly. An influx 
of three hours’ duration, with no outlet, had completely choked 
up the abode of the nation’s collective wisdom, leaving social 
science in a dead lock. The situation was awkward, and threatened 
to become painful in view of the suffering of moire antique dresses, 
fashionable hoops, and skirts of the largest dimensions. A frantic 
desire seemed to seize, at the same moment, all the ladies in St. 
Stephen’s Hall to get out of the place, and all the fair ones outside 
to get into it, and as there was but one place of ingress and egress, 
the conflicting currents met on the narrow entrance stairs. Mar- 
vellous were the results which followed. Legislators, ministers, 
peers, bishops, and archbishops, were drawn with irresistible force 
into the whirlpool of social science, and tossed about between flowers, 
silks, metal buttons, and hard Dutch skulls. Still the scientific 
current kept pouring in from the outside, allowing not a soul to 
eseape through the narrow orifice prepared for sailing in two direc- 
tions, and admirably acting as a mousetrap. Educational reform, 


prison discipline, woman’s rights, improved sewerage, model cottages, 


Kinder-garten, and the whole music of the future were bottled up 
like champagne till the spirit was ready to burst the walls of St. 
Stephen. By dint of squeezing, pushing, and struggling, seven 
thousand valiant savans of both sexes had managed to get into 
Westminster Palace by eleven o'clock at night. The feeling was 
universal that the soirée was a “ splendid success.” 

And undoubtedly the great soirée of social science was a success. 
The fact that seven thousand ladies and gentlemen, comprising the 
élite of rank and fashion, eould be made to brave the legion of dis- 
comforts proverbially attending those delightful gatherings called 


soirées, and meet together for the purpose of testifying their faith in | 


ideas of progress, has a meaning the importance of which ean scarcely 
be overrated. Our modern society, broken as it is into castes as never 
society was before, has eminently need of such assemblages, which, 
with all their drawbacks and physical miseries, yet accomplish a large 
share of good. In the very midst of the awful struggle for ices and 
lemonade—excusable only by a thermometer of eighty degrees 
groups might be observed here and there in Westminster Hall 
bearing eloquent testimony in favour of the value of such meetings. 
Here was a Parsee and his daughter holding long conversation with 
Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood; there Signor Gavazzi shaking 
hands warmly with the Belgian Minister ; there again the Archbishop 
of York promenading with Mr. Milner Gibson ; and in the corner of 
the hall a group of Unitarians and Trinitarians, including the Prussian 
Dr. Krummacher in warm colloquy with the Very Rev. Richard 
Chenevix Trench. To bring such varied elements together, though 
it should be on the herring-barrel principle, must always remain an 
important practical object of well-understood social science. ‘The 
only question is whether it would not be possible to nz.ke the social 
assemblages as pleasant as they are undoubtedly useful. Though 
fashion has set the example of making the word soirée synonymous 
with crowded rooms, ill-served refreshments, and an over-heated 
atmosphere, yet it has never been proved that these things are abso- 
lutely necessary for the success of the undertaking. It might be worth 


modern contrivances of rapid transit which have quickened the pul 
of international life to an immense degree, seem to have had an Ha 
contrary effect on individual intercourse, raising barriers which fost 
before existed. With not a few the opinion of Jean Jacques bin. 
seau appears to gain ground that no animal is less fitted to assemble 
in large herds than man. More than to anybody the duty weal 
seem to belong to the votaries of social science to remove the 
anthropic notions, and to impugn the old saying levelled against the 
English: ‘Ils s’amusent moult tristement.” 


se mis. 


THE FRENCH CONQUEST OF MEXICO AND Typ 
SLAVERY OF THE FRENCH PRESS. 

[The letters of which the following is the first, are from the pen 

of a distinguished Frenchman, now resident in England, but coy. 
stantly in communication with France.—Ep. Spectator.] 
Navoxeon IIT. marches in his destined track, goaded on by a Jogip 
as sinister as it is implacable. The expedition to Mexico is’ but one 
of the numerous symptoms of his morbid proneness to thrust himself 
before the eyes of Europe. Nor is there anything more sadly charge. 
teristic of the necessity which compels him to have continually in 
store some kind of novelty whereby to astonish, to dazzle, or to 
puzzle France, and thus to prevent her as long as possible from 
thinking of what she has been, of what she is, of what she ought 
to be. ; 

That this policy has, up to the present moment, been successfyl 
| is undeniable ; but that it is possible to carry it on much longer may 
| well be doubted. It must be owned that, from the never-to-be. 
forgotten day on which the Empire was established—cvery one knows 
how—it has been the misfortune of France to take a pride in the 
feeling of submissive uneasiness spread all over the world by the 
very fact of her immense military forces and inexhaustible resources 
being at once and unconditionally put at the disposal of one man, 
IIas not that man ever since held in his hand the issues of war and 
peace ? Has not the fate of millions been found to hang on his most 
unwarrantable caprice, nay, on his most unexpected fancy ? Posterity 
will probably be at a loss to comprehend that the peace of the world 
should have been suffered to be incessantiy jeopardized by one who 
is under a necessity to shroud his policy in mystery, and to mak 
the gleam of the flashes the only light both of his subjects and of 
his enemies. Who could remember without a shudder that a fey 
years ago the almost immediate result of some angry words flowing 
from the lips of this mighty seer of the Tuileries was the slaughter 
of a quarter of a million of human ercatures? Who could comput 
without fear and sorrow how much of the energies of humanity has 
already been wasted, in consequence of the heavy obligations of 
armaments imposed on various states, and more particularly on 








| England, by the mere existence of an uncontrolled ruler in France? 


This humiliating condition of the world was but too well calculated 
to nurse for a time the blind vanity of the nation, from which sprang 
a power strong enough to strike terror into every one, and to keep 
everything in suspense. Here lies the secret of what is called the 
success of. the Imperial policy. But it was in the nature of things 
that, sooner or later, such anation as the French nation should be led 
to consider how far it was advisable on its part to give up so muchof 
its dearest treasures—liberty, security, personal dignity, true renown 

-for no better purpose than to enable one man to render the French, 
if he were so pleased, the terror and the scourge of mankind. 

Moreover, sa could hardly be expected to indulge for ever in 
the strange illusion that she should stand very high in the estimation 
of the world, after renouncing all claims to self-government; after 
vesting Napoleon with the power of depriving her of all power ; after 
allowing him to set aside her will, at will. 

It is now a fact pretty well known in France, that no one abroad 
cares a fig about what she thinks, or feels, or desires, or fears; that 
no one gives himself the trouble of inquiring into der intentions or 
projects ; the question is, always and everywhere—W hat is Napoleon 





trying whether a oxd fide soirée could not be made sufficiently brilliant | 
by only inviting twice the number of people a building will hold instead | 
of four times as many: and also whether the spirits could not be kept up | 
by keeping the thermometer down to about seventy degrees. As to the 


chapter of refreshments, without which, unfortunately, poor human | 
souls cannot do, be they ever so scientific and sublime in their 
aspirations, it appears possible that a few reformatory measures 
might here also be introduced with advantage. To tempt a poor 
perspiring mortal to consume numbers of ice-creams and sweet- 
meats, to the utter ruin of his digestive faculties, seems as cruel 
as expensive, while an unlimited quantity of tea, coffee, bread-and- 
butter would suflice to all practical purposes, and make soirées 
pleasant to hosts as well as assuage the rivalries of guests. All 
these are questiofis which the great Association for the Pro- 
motion of Social Science might fairly undertake to discuss, as 
indeed they are not only topics of general interest and of some 
importanee, but 





have come specially within cognizance of the 
learned members by the practical experience of Saturday last. Few 
will deny that there is much to be taught and much to be learnt on 
all sides, and King Brougham would confer a signal benefit on 
English society by setting apart a day, in the next campaign of his 
army, for the due ventilation of the subject. With all the social 
science of our days there are as yet not even the rudiments of the 
art of social communication,—the science of sociology. 


oa 
The great 


'That chasm is a volcano.” 


thinking of at present? What are Ais intentions? What will be 
said on this or that by the Imperial Sphinx, on whose fatidical utter- 
ance our destinies have been made and are suffered to depend ? 

Speaking of the French Revolution, Burke said, “ France is now 
a chasm on the map of Europe ;” to which Mirabeau’s reply was, 
Well might the French ask them- 
selves whether, in our days, France is not a chasm on the map of 
Europe; for it seems as if a nation had disappeared, and its place 
had been supplied by one man. 

Thank God! this is what the French, at last, begin to understand. 
The way in which the expedition to Mexico is commented upon in 
Paris shows it unmistakably. 

When, for the first time, it was a question to send an army to that 
far-distant region there were signs of looming discontent ; and the 
justice even more than the expediency of the step contemplated 
was bitterly questioned—not in the newspapers, of course, but 
in political circles. That the French Government should endea- 
vour to obtain redress for clearly ascertained wrongs seemed 
natural enough. Why aim at domg more. Why aim at over- 
throwing the Juarez Government? Did not that Government rest 
on those principles of 1789 so loudly proclaimed, although trampled 
upon, by the Empire? Had not almost all the robberies and 
murders complained of been perpetrated by Miramon, by Marquez 
—by the men of the “Church party ;” that is, by the very men 
from whose sanguinary grasp the Juarez Government had to save the 
country? What sort of glory was a French army likely to reap in 
paving the way, beyond the seas, to superstition and fanaticism ! 
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Were the palmy days of the intervention of the Duke of Angouléme 
jn Spain about to revive? Anarchy was raging in Mexico, true ; but w hy 
~all to account those who were obviously struggling against the evil 
» éher than those who were bent on feeding the evil? It might, no 
joubt, be contended that the security of the foreign reside uts had 
not been sufficiently protected ; that the Government had been driven 
by absolute want of money to the necessity of postponing the ful- 
flment of diplomatic conventions entered into for the payment of 
debts due to foreign subjects ; that the power was weak ; that the 
administration was disorderly. However, common Justice required 
that some allowance should he made for exceptional difficulties arising 
out of a protracted state of civil war; and common sense required 
that these difficulties should not be increased to the utmost by hasty 
recourse to violent measures. At all events, it was said, let the 
French Government do what may be commanded by the cireumstances 
towards enforcing just demands, but nothing more. 

Such being the view taken of the affairs of Mexico by all thinking 
men out of the ollicial pale, the news that England and Spain had 
withdrawn from the common field of action, precisely because they 
both disapproved of any attempt to force a new Government upon 
the Mexicans, could not fail to cause a sensation. But discontent 
was heightened still more of late by the reports which were cireu- 
lated respecting the treaty concluded between Juarez and the 
President of the United States. This treaty, so far as we know, 
provides that a sum of 25,000,000 dollars —the half to be paid 
ready money —shall be lent to the Juarez Government, the richest 
provinces of Mexico being mortgaged as a security for the debt. 
the United States that any transaction of the sort will be considered 
by the French Government as null and void, seems odious in the 


extreme. A Government sentenced to death, as it were, for the un- 


pardonable crime of not being able to pay its debts, is forbidden to 


borrow money. ‘That. is bad enough; but what about the probability 
of awar to the knife with the United States ? 
no means pleasaut. When France was called upon to deliver Italy 
from bondage, she most joyfully unsheathed the sword, heedless of 
the cost in blood and treasure. The present case looks somewhat 
diferent. ‘The grateful reecption given to the Count de Paris 
and the Duke de Chartres when they joined the Federal army 
is known to have galled Napoleon . 
people will find it very hard to be saddled on that account with 


fresh taxes and fresh levies. In order to show that it is not safe to 


hurt the feelings of the French ruler, how many men are to perish, | 


and how many millions are to be sunk in killing them ? 
tion is one which the semi-ollicial press takes great care to leave 
unanswered, 

On the other hand, the hired newspapers take delight in inveighing 
against the American Republic, and speak already of putting an end, 
by the prompt recognition of the Southern States, to that fierce con- 
test which they love to describe as staining with blood the new world 
whilst starving the old. 

As to the recent article in the Consti/utionnel, headed “ Mediation,’ 
it is exactly modelled on the reeipe of Swift—tell the truth in such a 
manner that it should be taken fora lie, and tell lies in suclya manner 
that they should be taken for the truth. But we have learned, much 
to our cost, to be distrustful. The Cous/ifutionned cannot have 
possibly forgotten that, on the breaking out of the civil war in 
America, the Emperor of the French offered his good oflices to the 
Government of the United States, and that the offer met with a de- 
cided refusal. Now, something far more sericus is proposed: a 
mediation—a mediation avowedly intended to bring to a close a 
The drift of this is 


struggle which is denounced as fatal to Europe. 
obvious. Mediation leads to intervention. 
resistance. Resistance is offensive, and leads to war. 

However it may be, certain it is that the Mexican question is the 
Ten million franes are said to have 


engrossing topic of conversation, 
If L be rightly 


been asked to meet the expenses already incurred, 


informed, MM. Jules Favre and Emile Olivier are fully prepared to | 


join issue with the ministers respecting the expedition to Mexico, 
and a warm debate js anticipated, 

Unfortunately, the liberty of the tribune without the liberty of 
the press is a sound without an echo. 

A propos of the press, never was its prostration more complete and 
more lamentable than since M. de Persigny acceded to ollice. As 
regards newspapers, all must be done by sheer dint of brute force, by 
the strong hand alone: this is the principle acted upon by a man who 
once boasted he had left England with a view to import free discus- 
sion into France. A new mode of killing a journal has been discovered. 
If the manager happens to die the paper must die also, unless per- 
mitted to live by special favour. ‘This monstrous doctrine, by which 
the rights of property are so roundly set at nought, has just been 


sanctioned in the ease of the France Liberale. So the newspapers have 


no choice between sounding, on every occasion, the note of praise, or 


cowering under the reign of terror. 

M. Ganesco, as you are aware, has long beea the editor of the 
Courrier du Dimanche, aud the persecution he had to undergo in that 
capacity is fresh in every one’s memory. For this or some other rea- 
son he came of late to the resolution of retiring from the battle- 
field. But no. M. de Persigny insists, strange to say, on the un- 
fortunate editor remaining where he is. The following fact, which | 
have from very good hands, is worth mentioning. ‘Three days ago, 
M. Feuilhade de Chauvin, the would-be successor of M. Ganesco, 
called upon M. de Persigny, accompanied by his uncle, M. Curé, a 
member of the Corps Legislatif. On his making his appearance, M. 
de Persigny asked him roughly, “ How can you be bold enough to 
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come here, which you were formally forbidden to do?” “T had not 
the slightest knowledge of this,” returned M. Feuilhade de Chauvin, 
in a firm, dignified tone. Whereupon the minister so lost his temper 
as to blurt out words which no despot perhaps ever ventured to utter, 
declaring that M. Ganesco must continue to be the editor of the 
Courrier du Dimanche ; that the law to which he (M. de Persigny) 
referred might appear unjust and oppressive, but that it was a weapon 
he was determined to make use of; that he did not care a pin about 
the recent judgment pronounced by the “'Tribunal de la Seine,” in 
reference to the question, and that he would have his own way. In 
his turn, M. Feuilhade de Chauvin had taken fire; his reply was, 
that he thought he would have to deal with a politician, with a 
gentleman, and that he felt very sorry for the mistake. A duel is not 
unlikely to ensue. 

The day before yesierday, a friend of mine was talking of the 
situation of Poland with Prince Czartoryski. One of the country- 
men of the latter, happening to be present, suddenly exclaimed, ina 
lit of indignation, “Who are we, then, that we should be thus 
treated? Are we des Baskirs?” “ Ou des Frangais ?” ejaculated 
my friend, with that kind of laughter which is but a manly form of 
sobbing, and the most bitter by far! A Freeman, 
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‘ow, the notification conveyed by M. Mercier to the President of | 


The prospect is by 
cil 


Ill. to the quick; but | 


The ques- | 


Intervention leads to | 


InLinots was the State, by birth or by adoption, not only of Presi- 

lu, but of Stephen Douglas, his great rival in the 
presidential contest. In the State itself the contest was a bitter and 
a close one. Lincoln polled 172,161 votes against 160,215 for 
Douglas, and of the 7000 and odd voters who wasted their strength 

g 

in behalf of Bell and Breckinridge, probably nine-tenths would have 
| voted, as between the two, for Douglas against Lincoln. There was 
no free Western State where the Kepublican majority was so small 
jas in Illinois, and probably there is no State in the Free West where 
the democratic party has still so gcreal an influ nee, lt Is very hard 
for an English student of American politics to understand the 


dent Linco 


meaning in which party names are used in this country, and probably 
most English persons who were asked to deline the difference 
between American Republicans and Democrats would state that the 
former were anti-Slavery men and the latter pro-Slavery. At best 
this is ahalf truth. In our English sense of the words Republicans 
and Demoerats approach much more nearly in polities to Radicals 
and Conservatives. When an Englishman reads, as he does in all 
American political discussions, that the slaveocracy of the South 
supported itself by au alliance with the democracy of the North, his 
impression is that the democratic party favoured especially all that 
class of measures which would be in favour with an Old-World 
democracy. The impression is erroneous, because the Demos of the 
New World—(L am speaking especially of the Western States)—is 
under essentially different conditions from the Demos of the Old 
World. Where everybody is a voter, and where every voter is a man of 
}some property, and generally of some landed property, the ruling 
| Demos will bea Demos of small landholders, aud the prejudices of 
}such a class are essentially conservative in many ways. A love for 
| local institutions, a dislike to Government interference, a jealousy of 
any privileged class, an iguorant aversion to taxation, a strong regard 
| for the rights of property, and bitter national prejudices and vanities 
are pretty sure to be amongst their distinguishing characteristies. 
| Political parties must be judged by their relative, not by their 
l actual principles. An American Conservative, i/ he supported 
the same measures in England that he does in America, would be far 
}ahead of Mr. Bright in Radicalism, just as under like cireumstances 
}an English Tory would be an Ultra-Democrat in Austria; but. still, 
for all that, there is in cach country a distinct Radical and Conserva- 
So, in reality, the Republicans are the Liberals and 
hardly fair to 


live party. 
}the Democrats the Conservatives of America. It is 
the Northern democracy to say that it tolerated slavery simply for 
the sake of Southern support. Any national interference with slavery 
was an interference with State rights, and the esseuce of democratic 
conservatism is to support vested rights and local independence 
against the action of the central Goverument. “ Stare super antiquas 
vias,’ —*“ the Constitution as it is, and the Union as it was,” is the 
battle-ery to-day of the American democracy. If the reader can 
picture to himself what the polities of England would be if there was 
no unrepresented class, and if the vast majority of the voters were 
small houscholders or landowners, he will have little difliculty in 
secing what would be the polities of the party which bid highest for 
the support of the majority. Free trade would be attacked as vehe- 
mently as the game laws; toleration would be as unpopular as 
tithes ; and a demand for tenant right would be accompanied by a 
ery of England for the English. Under very different conditions a 
somewhat similar state of things exists in America. 

Thus, even if the slavery issue were removed tc-morrow, the 
struggle between Republicans and Democrats would exist, probably 
under different names and new party organizations, but still the same 
in principle. ‘There is a struggle now going on in the State of Illi- 
nois between the two parties, with which slavery has little directly 
to do, and which illustrates the working of State Government. The 
present constitution of Illinois has been in force since 1847. It is 
one of the most democratic, in our English sense of the word, of any 
of the State constitutions. ‘There is manhood suffrage, and one 
year’s residence in the State is sufficient to qualify a stranger 
The Governor, the Senate, the LLouse of Repre 
Judges, are all elected directly by the 


for citizenship. 
sentatives, and the 
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people, and no property qualifications are required. In 1860) 
the Republicans were in a majority, and, as usual, filted the 
loonie and the public offices with members of their party. The 
Republican majority was a narrow one, as was proved by the Presi- 
dential contest, and since that time the Democrats have regained 
strength, and now believe they can command a majority in the State, 
as they already do in Congress. In the natural order of things they 
must wait till 1864 before they can elect a democratic governor, or 
replace their party in office. The governor’s term of power is for 
four years, and during that time, in the State as in the National Go- 
vernment, there is no means of removing the head of the State, or 
turning out the ministry. Two years, however, is a long time for 
hungry office-seckers to remain out of power, and, moreover, it is by 
no means certain that the course of public events during this period 
may not restore the fortuncs of the Republicans in the State of 
Illinois. Under these circumstances the Democrats hit upon an 
ingenious idea. ‘There had long been a talk of passing some amend- 
ments to the constitution. ‘The Democrats improved upon the idea, 
and passed a vote that a convention should be held to submit a 
new constitution to the electors. If the new constitution was 
ratified by the people, all existing offices would be vacated “ ipso 
facto,” and the democratic party would be able to secure their 
nominees a four years’ lease of power, as, even in Illinois, a 
new constitution would not be passed again much under ten years’ 
time. A new constitution, therefore, was drawn up by a democratic 
convention, and is to be submitted early next month to the people. 
In form and spirit of government there is little difference between 
the old and the new constitutions. The real object of the new con- 
stitution is to secure a change of office, and the alterations intro- 
duced are chiefly designed to attract the favour of the electors. ‘The 
venture of these new provisions, or bids for popular support, throws 
some light on Illinois polities. In the first place, economy is pro- 
mised in the public administration. Under the old constitution the 
Assembly had the power of voting grants to officials for extraordinary 
expenditure. This power had given rise to abuse, and the governor’s 
salary was raised “by indirection,” according to the new coined phrase- 
ology of the West, from 300/. to 6002. annually. So, also, the annual | 
compensation allowed by law to members of the assembly amounted | 
to 1800/. in all; but by various grants for postage, newspapers, and 

sundries, the amount expended amongst them reached nearly 60007. | 
peranmum. By a self-denying ordinance, all “ indirection” is to be | 
done away with in future, and every servant of the public is to re-| 
ceive his salary and not a farthing more. In obedience to the same 

economical principles various oflices are to be consolidated, the 

expense of printing private bills is to be borne by their promoters, 

the number of judges is to be decreased, and grand juries (which cost 

the State 12,0002. in 1861) are to be done away with, execpt in cases 

where punishment is death, or labour in the penitentiary, and even 

then their number is to be reduced from 23 to 15. What the amount 

of these different savings will be the convention has not stated, but 

have left it so hopelessly indistinct, that L suspect it will be ! 
more than swallowed up by the power proposed to be given | 
to the Assembly of fixing themselves the salary of all public 

officials, including their own, after the first election has taken 
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place. ‘There are several alterations proposed to catch the | 
support of the working classes. It is a very common thing 
for western railroads to get hopelessly embarrassed. On many 


of the lines the labourers and officials have had their pay kept back 
for months, and sometimes have never received it. Tleneeforth the 
rolling stock of railroads is to be regarded as personalty not as real 
estate, and is to be liable to seizure, “so as not to be beyond the 
reach of judgments in favour of the honest working man whose toil 
has built’ the road, or whose supplies were furnished to it.” Pro- 
visions also are to be made “to secure and enforce a lieu in favour of 
the mechanic and producer, upon the result of their labour and 
material combined.” As most of the western railroads are built 
with eastern or foreign capital, these clauses would read ominously 
to me if I were unfortunate cnough to be a shareholder in an [llinois 
railroad. By another clause the “homestead” law is to be intro- 
duced, by which a man’s dwelling is secured to him and his family 
against any claim for debt, “in order to protect and guard the families 
of the poor against the rapacity of creditors.” 

In the great panic year of 1857, from which the West has never 
thoroughly recovered, every corporation and public body of any | 
kind was involved, directly or indirectly, in speculations. In rail- | 
road companies alone the indebtedness of counties and cities in the 
State exceeded 3,000,0002, and many a town is still erushed by the | 
failures of that year. The popular instinct is, naturally enough, to 
fly into the opposite extreme, and so, by the new constitution, every 
municipal corporation is forbidden, in any way, to take part in, or 
guarantee any chartered company. The effect of this act, if enforced, 
would be to stop all the internal improvements so much needed in 
the State; but, for the moment, itis a popular precaution against 
over-trading. In the same way banks of issue are out of favour 
now in Illinois. By the laws of the State every bank was required 


to guarantee its issue by depositing the stocks of some State | in England, gives 
they are, and properly so, merely decorative scene-painting: for subtle 
qualities of execution and retinement of colour we 
canvases, 


in certain proportions with the Government. The banks, naturally 
enough, bought the stocks of the Southern States, which 
always stood low in the market, and as, since secession, these 
stocks are absolutely unsaleable, the Illinois banks have stopped 
payment, while the securities held by the State cannot be realized. | 
To remedy this evil, the new constitution proposes that no new banks | 
at all are to be created, or old charters extended, and that no notes or 
promises to pay of any kind are to be issued by the existing banks | 





after 1856. How the currency is to be supplied isa difficulty which | there is a work among the German pictures that, 


Pils, ** The Landing of the French Army in the Crimea” (81 


ability shown in them is undeniable. 
be mentioned Horace Vernet’s 
with all the qualities of dash and vigour hinted at in the examples pr 

viously spoken of ; nor must the admirable lithographs of Charlet and 
| Raffet, in the south-west gallery, be passed over without a word of | 
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does not seem to have struck the convention. “ An influx of 
and silver will supply the deficiency,” is a fact confidently 
but what is to be given out in exchange is a question not ente 
as yet. 

The most curious and unsatisfactory clause to an observer jn th 
new convention is that about negroes. It runs thus: “No negrs 
mulatto shall migrate to, or settle in this State after the adoption of 
this constitution ;” and “no negro or mulatto shall have the risks 
of suffrage, or hold any office in this State.” ve 

Every other clause is expounded and defended at leng 
report of the convention. This one (I hope, because 
were ashamed of it) is passed over without a word. It isa strange 
indication of popular prejudices. The democratic party haye nal 
stronger feeling personally about free negroes than the republica " 
but free negroes are unpopular with the people of Illinois, partly on 
account of race, partly because there is an ignorant idea that a laroe 
negro immigration would follow emancipation, and thus lower Aa 
wages of labour. So, in order to secure votes for their party, ¢), 
Democrats raise the ery of “ Illinois for the white man.” A simily 
clause was appended to the existing constitution, but was rejected 
at its adoption in 1847. The Republicans are extremely confidey, 
that the new constitution will not be adopted, and still more positiye 
in their assertion that the negro clause, which is to be voted § : 
separately, will be rejected by a large majority. On the other hand 
the Democrats are equally positive of the contrary. It is a curioys 
fact that the Illinois soldiers in the army of the West, who have 
been stationed in a slave country, have voted by overwhelming 
majorities against the negro clause. A few days will decide the 
question, 

Another incident in Illinois State polities which has happened re. 
cently is a strange instance of the revival of the old State rights 
feeling. By the laws of Ilinois the State taxes must be paid in gold 
and silver. Since the Act of Congress was passed making Treasury 
notes a legal tender, the tax-payers have sought to pay their taxes jy 
Treasury notes. The State treasurer refused to receive them, not on 
account of there being any loss to the Siate by taking them, as Trea 
sury notes are at par, but because he was forbidden to take anything 
but gold and silver by State laws. A friendly suit was instituted 
by direction of the State, in order to investigate the rights of th 
ease, which was tried before the Lilinois cireuit judge of the Supreme 
Court, and this suit was decided in favour of the State. It shou 
be remembered that the Supreme Court was nominated by the old 
democratic party, and have always favoured State rights doctrines, 
but still, if this decision should be just, it will be a blow both to th 
value of the Treasury notes and the authority of the central Gover 
ment. If a State law, passed to regulate its own affairs, overrid 
a law of Congress passed for the whole nation, it is easy to see t! 
the san principle niay be extended to many other and more impor 
tant questions, An Encutst TRAVELLER 
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Fine Arts. 


BATTLE PIECES AND THE BELGIAN SCILOOL IN THE 
EXHIBITION, 
A Great deal has been said about the taste for horrors shown in the Con- 
tinental pictures at the International Exhibition, and people who will dwell 
with gusto on each detail of a * horrible tragedy” laboriously recorded by 
the penny-a-liner, or flock to see a mountebank risk his life on a rop 
stretched some hundred feet above the ground, or contort his body in blas 
phemous detiance of natural law, profess to be sickened at the pictured 
resemblance of a dead body. The French battle pictures are declared not 
only repulsive but uninteresting, and M. Gallait’s “ 
Counts Egmont and Horn” (1797) in the Belgian department is pronounced 
to be astly and revolting. Without attempting to defend th 
choice of subject so prominently shown by this painter, or to deny that 
such scenes as he and some of the French artists depict had often better 
be left alone, I would plead for a more careful examination of them 
before they are thus summarily condemned. The French battle pieces 
may be repellent at first sight, and doubtless most of us have found that 
long array of victories at Versailles inexpressibly wearisome, consisting, 
as it chietly does, of specimens of pretentious mediocrity, but the examples 
gathered together here are certainly not uninteresting. Tlose who will 
take the trouble to look with unprejudiced eyes on the large canvas by 


Last Honours paid t 








yy bid 
£ morhi 


, * The Gorg 
of the Malakoff’ by Yvon (103), “The Two Friends” by Bellangé (8 

can searcely fail of doing justice to the extraordinary cleverness displayed 
in them, tarnished though it be now and then by a tendency to sfagi 

The spirited action, the soldierlike character, and (especially in the works 
of Yvon) the wonderful amount of incident, where every figure is doing som 
thing and doing it thoroughly, must be appreciable by all not wilfully blind. 
Phese pictures seem to have been painted by men who have passed their lives 
in camps, who know every detail of the soldier's life, and their work creates 
interest by its inherent truth. The Parisian ¢picier who devotes his Sundays 
to the galleries of Versailles, probably sees only in these works the glories 


lof his country; to others they will convey a powerful impression of the 


horrors and loathsomeness of war. The fact, too, that they represent a 


class of painting which, with one or two exceptions, is scarcely cultivated 


them an additional claim on our attention: as art, 


must turn to other 
But though undoubtedly more mechanical than artistic, the 
Among other military subjects must 
“ Battle of the Alma” (89), a large picture, 


raise. 
rhe French have always been considered the first military painters; but 
in many respects, sur- 
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The Belgian 


ceeg them. It is by Adolph Menzel, of Prussia, an artist of high repute | section of the public than any other picture in the building. 
Pe. own country, but whose pictures are little known here. He has | departme nt is rich in the works of M. Leys, “the modern Holbein” as 
eet a reputation among English painters by his marvellous por- | he has been styled. They are so peculiar, so different in feeling and 
ills of Frederick the Great’s g nerals, which are remarkable not only | treatment to any other works of the Continental galleries, as to 
a reat character and individuality, but are also some of the finest ex~ | require more detailed notice than can be accorded them at the 
amples of wood drawing in modern times, rhese, capitally engraved by | close of an article. Reserving them, therefore, for a future oppor- 
—_— may be seen in the ee Menzel has ae voted him- } tunity, I would only, in the mean time, call the attention of the 
if to the illustration of the deeds of Freidrich I. with an ability, a con- | reader to four charming pictures by M. Stevens. They are small in size, 
ia realism that shoul t fi ind favour even in the eyes of Mr. Carlyle. | and hung all together by one of the doorways (Nos. 1846—1849). There is 


sta ney, ane s 
His drawings to Kugler’s * Life of Frederick the Great, 


ression, character, a« tion, and humour, are the best things of their kind I 
. He takes a more philosophic view of war than the French 
glitter, and shows | 
It is a pity 


lor power, 


hav ever seen, . , 
artists—paints it still more truly—robs it of all tinsel and 

+ jn all its native horror. Ik overstrained, 
that there is only one picture by him at the Exhibition, for fine as it is, it makes 
one wish to see more from the same hand. In * * King Frederick the Great 

surprised by Night at Hochkirch” (724), a party of soldiers, their clothes 
and soiled, and plentifully bespattered with mud, are scrambling up 
they are heade ad by an officer whose leans with 


is never theatrical or 


worn 


a steep bank ; as he 


action, 


ve hand on his sword, while with the other he catches at every little pro. 
jection to assist him in his ascent, is particularly good. In the middle 
distance, Frederick is galloping at full speed towards them to wive orders ; 

horse and figure are illumined by lurid fire-light. The forms of some 


we discharging their pieces are dimly seen through the smoke, In 
description it sounds coldly enough, but an indetinable sense of awe 
over the spectator on gazing at this picture which rivets him to the spot ; 
it is so like witnessing a real incident in a real engagement. At the dis- 
tance which this work is placed from the eye it is hardly possible to speak 
with certainty as to its execution, but it appears to be painted with a firm 
indications of blackness and 


crec ps 


and vigorous touch, though showing some 
opacity. 

M. Gallait has, it must be 
His * Crazy Jane” (1794)—which I re 
Holland—is a subject which never have been painted. 
Last Honours paid to Counts Egmont and 
Moments of Count Eg (1795). The 
drawing is 


like Macbeth, “supped full with 


belongs to the 


confessed, 
horrors.’ : “cret to see 
Queen of 
His two best works are ‘The 
Horn” (1797), and * The Last 
former picture is treated in a larg 
fine, the proportions accurate, the colour good. 
it is deserving of the highest praise, and, as in the 
mentioned, the truth and of representation 
awfulness of the subject. The stern countenance of the 
he watches the effect of the spe 
(laid on a stretcher, 


should 


mont” 
manner; the 
In every technical quality 
battle pictures just 
to atone for the 
Duke of Alva, as 
admitted to view 
black velvet 


and masterly 


power vo far 


tacle on the faces of those 
the corpses and covered with a 


pall), and the figure of the foremost archer, are particularly fine 
in treatment. The decapitated heads themselves are fearfully true, 
the flesh is livid, the dews of death still glisten on the brows. In 
the “Last Moments of Count Egmont” there are only two figures— 


stands in the pale morning 
preparations for his execution—the 
seated the priest, the tears 
rays of an unseen lamp, 


and his Confessor. ‘lhe former 
light by a window watching the last 
death-warrant lies on the table, at which is 
in his eyes. His face and figure are lit up by the 
and the contrast of the two effects of warm and cold light may be cited as 
There is a grand quict solem- 


the Count 


an excellently managed pictorial diticulty. 
nity about this work that places it in the first rank if regarded as an in 
tellectual effort, while, as a piece of executive skill, it falls little short of 
perfection. Other pictures by M. Gallait might be mentioned. There is 
his “ Delilah” overcome with remorse after having betrayed Samson ; the 
blood-money lies at her feet, but she heeds it not, nor the action of her 
attendant, who, lifting a curtain, looks out on the retreating forms of the 
Philistines and their prey. Here, again, the painte r has introduced effects 
of conflicting light. The haggard, remorseful face of Delilah is capital in 
expression, but, as a whole, this picture falls far 
above. Then there is * The Abdication of Charles V.” 
academic, and one of the largest, if not the largest canvas in the 
tion, and others of less interest. All are marked with a certain 
ness unrelieved by the slightest geniality. There is no humour, 
a set-off general weight of woe, 
almost burdensome. Historical painters seemingly 
dignity of their art that they studiously 
eto familiarity ; but it 
not hesitate 


short of those noticed 
(1796), skilful but 
Exhibi- 
yloomi- 
touch of 
no contrast to serve as against the which 
becomes in consequence 
have such a great idea of the 
avoid anything which approaches in the least degre 
isto be hoped that we day see one arise 
toimpart a touch of humour to an historical scene—to 
with tragedy after the manner of Nature and Shakspeare. 
IX.” (1801) is a well-painted and evidently truthful portrait by 
M.Gallait. It is pleasant to look at this placid, beaming, though 
irresolute face, after much gazing at those dead Counts’ heads 
by. Speaking of this portrait reminds me that, adjoining it, is a 
picture which attracts a large public regard and 

ration, and of which, therefore, it may be as well to say a word or 
two here. No. 1843, “A Martyr in the Reig Diocletian,” by M. I 
gee represents a young Christian, with a neatly-shaved 
head, clasping a cross to his bosum, in so sound a slumber that neither the 


who will 
mingle 
“Pope Pius 


may 


some 


comedy 


clos 





share of adini- 
n of 


very 


roarings of a leopard or tiger, whose open jaws are just discernible through 
to the right, nor the noise made by a slave in opening 
a heavy door leading to the arena, have any effect in dispelling it. Looking 
through the crowded with Roman citizens, im- 
patient for 
suspic iously close resemblance 
is drawn across the amphitheatr 
the thoug ght of how calmly! 


the bars of his cage 
door we may sce the seats 
the commencement of the sports, 
to that in M. 

But it is not the fate 
ll bear being torn in piec 


An awning, which bears a 
‘s famous * Gladiators, 
of the Christian 


s by wild beasts 


Jerome 








that influences the public ent vd. Their admiration is reserved for a thin 
streak of painted sunlight which streams through the joint of the door, falls 
in a white stripe upon the young martyr’s leg, and loses itself on th 
ground in front of him. “ How wonderful !” says one. “* Never saw anything 
like it !” says another. Others, again, after looking up at the glass roof of 


the gall ry, roup to 


the picture, 


will hardly believe that itis not real sunlight after all 
shade the spot with their hand, l thoroughly 


and then, being 
convinced, declare enthusiastically, “ It beats everything in the place!” A 


little thought might sugwest the fact that, when a picture is painted 
throughout in a low key of colour, the introduction of a small streak or 
spot of light must necessarily acquire considerable brilliancy, and that it 
Is not, therefore, a very difficult task to achieve. M. Slingeneyer’s is not a 
Particularly good class, but he may safely console himsell 


picture ol its 
i that it h 





with the retiectic is received more admiration from a certain 





truth, | little to describe in them so far as subject is concerned. 


| 


| ing 


} present year, 











In each is a single 
figure of a young woman doing nothing particularly; one is sounding a note 
on a piano, another reposes gracefully on a sofa, &c. &. ; but as specimens 
of exquisitely wrought painting they are very remarkable. Graceful feel- 
deep tone, and full rich colour are some of the chief merits of these 
The drawing of the clasped hands in the “ Widow” 
M. Stevens portrays women in much the same 
however, he sur- 


fascinating works. 
should not pass unnoticed, 
complete way that Meissonier portrays men; 
passes that great French painter of little pictures. 


in colour, 


Surely no year has ever been so productive of picture exhibitions as this 
1862. In addition to Mr. Leech’s oil sketches, exhibiting at the 
Egyptian Hall, there are the works of old masters and deceased British 
artists to be seen at the British Institution. On Monday last a very good 
display of works, chiefly by the younger English painters, was opened 

1, Berners-street, Oxford-street, the chief attraction of which is a large, 
clever, but eccentric picture called the “ Woman in White,” by Mr. J. 
Whistler, whose “ At the Piano” will be remembered at the Academy the 
year before last. Other works are by Calleron, Prinsep, Newton, Poynter, 
Wallis, Solomon, and others. In addition to all these, another exhibition 
opens to-day at the Egyptian Hall, in the shape of Mr. Sidney Cooper's 
* Defeat of Kellerman’s Cuirassiers”—a large picture intended to be shown 
at the International Exhibition, but the Commissioners, thinking it might 
wound the susceptibilities of our foreign visitors, considerately request d its 


withdrawal. Dry Port. 


ST. PETER WITHOUT THE GATES. 1862. 

“ Petrus, quum venisset ad portam, vidit Christum sibi occurrentem, et 
ait, * Domine, * Qui ~‘pamme it, ‘Venio Romam iterum cruci- 
figi.’” "—Avrea LEGENDA, cap. 8 

“Whar memory of my ancient life art thou ? 
* Ts there another Christ than He who trod 

Lhe shattered gates of death, and rose to God? 
** But no—all pain is graven on thy brow 
* As only One could suffer.—Thou art He! 
“ Not thus thy own, the suffering, thought to see 
“Thy coming, when the rifted clouds should gleam 
“To quivering wings and golden panoplies, 
“ While high above the starry arch should rise 
“The jasper judgment-thrones. Was all a dream ? 
*“ Hath faith no future? Was the cross in vain ? 


quo vadis ? 


I travel Romewards—I must die again.” 
“QO Lord the story of thy death is sung 
“In every church, and carved on every stone ;— 
“The glazing eye the infant’s tongue 
Blends * with its household names in one ; 
“The priest who curses those whom Christ set free, 
“The freeman, cursed and cringing, call on thee ; 
‘The sbirro in the desecrated home, 

The soldier, whose dishonoured sword is red, 

(he mother crouched beside the nameless dead, 
* All know that thou hast died for them, for Rome ; 
“ These Lord! thy cross were vain. 


sees thee; 


Jesus 


wait thy judgment, 


“T travel Romewards—I must die again.” 

Alas, not only the eternal shrine 

And common faith witness Gethsemane ; 

* A people, almost in great gricf divine, 

* Tlath trod the 

* The seven-hilled palace, where the city sate 

** Queen-like, enfolds her passion and her fate, 

* Soldier and priest have bound her that she die. 

“(Q Lord, what need that costlier blood should flow ? 

* Will he believe, who turns to Calvary 

“ With eyes averted from a nation’s woe 

“Come clothed in thunder, Lord! thy eross is vain, 
And Ktome were ou diedst again 


via crucis alter thee : 


hopeless, though th 


Piwiie. 

the opera season is close at hand. Five 
the original announcement- 

Robert le Liable is to be “ rey ived 
Alice, Mdlle. Car- 
Armandi 
with 
Ilerr 
Giovanni, 


nights a week at 
four at 


Tue height of 
Covent Garden, and 
Her Majesty's, are now the 
at the latter house on Saturday, with Madame Titiens as 
lotta Marchisio as /se/ , Signor Vialetti Bertram, 
as Robert. Mr. Gye follows suit with his reproduction on Thursday, 
Madame Peneo, Madar Miolan.( famberlik, and 
formes in the parts, <At Don 
uenots, aud 1d Barbiere secure crowded houses as often as performed, 
ibtiul whether any other of the promised revivals will 


notwithstanding 
allowance. 





and Signor 


arvalho, Signor 


sani Covent Garden, however, 


and it seems very d 


aid of the establishment of schools in Southern Italy is an- 
nounced to take place at St. James's Hall on Wednesday next. All the 
il Italian vocalists give their aid, of course, and others, in- 
cluding Madame Lind-Goldschmidt and Madame 'Titiens, encrously 
promised their co-operation with their patriotic fellow-artists. Ii anything 


A concert in 


princi; in London 
l have 
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cculd heighten the praise due to the efforts of all engaged in so truly laud- | tried to persuade others, th: at the popular impression was altogether anil 
able an undertaking, it would be the contrast they present to another so- | unfounde od. Vous voule z,” says Voltaire, writing to Wal pole, _ 
salled patriot of the same nation, who confines his efforts to an ingenious “quwil ait été beau garcon et méme galant " ena > Bat ta, . %y = 
iece jckerv, i . at : Fincltale tance > he le : . r * 1 : 9 ‘ sag yse 
piece of trickery, in order that an Eng lish audience may be Jed to stand up | fore Walpole, Richard had found champions. ‘ Duke Ric ard” ee 
to do honour to the Marseillaise” and “* La Garibaldienne. ‘ | says Fuller, “was low in stature, crook-backed, with one shoulder stu 
The Musical Society of London held its last concert on Wednesday, St. hivher ths | hs dn attieeeiatsmenall } ue Gare 

: : ° . uigher than the other, having a prominent gobber-tooth, a Watlike . 
James's Hall being, of course, crowded to the doors by the members. inl < } : — mode 

_ : tos 4 Ps 2 countenance which well enough beeame a soldier; yet a moder 
new overture, “ Don Quixote,” by M. Silas, a young Danish composer, was uth : eate tho 2 lat fort tern scien 
ae, 1 “. . . i or a DOOK y hi tely set rth, eveneti IS Sin 
produced, and but coldly received. The musical public cry out without |“ mee 9 Boge bats k. : , ih “eg th sot te i act AIS shoulde nec 
ceasing for “ novelties,” but when their wishes are gratified, seem to always smotheth his back, planeth his teeth, maketh him in all points a they 
do their best to “damn with faint praise” the new composition, whatever | CMC ly and beautiful person, Nor stoppeth he her roceed. sist 
promise it may show on the part of a young composer. ing from his naturals to his morals, make ‘th him as vir iS hand. bam 
u 





Mr. Boucicault’s great sensation drama seems destined to go through every | Some which, in some sense, mi ay be allowed to be true, cone 
imaginable and possible phase that even a sensation drama can go through. | most, denying some, del 





5 arclig 





ending ot! hers of his foulest facts wh 

















A couple of cross motions for injunctions by Mr, Webster and Mr. Bouci- | in all ages lie standetl charged on record.” ieee = "0 
cault respectively give notice that its reproduction in its original form In such a state of uncertainty any materials are welcome whic yin 
must not be looked for until that nearest approximation to the Greek ean serve to throw light on these disputed points. ‘To Mr. Gai nie ae < 
Kalends—the termination of a Chancery suit. In the mean time, Mr. we are already indebted for a volume of original letters and doc “ wet 
John Parry seems destined to keep its memory alive in his well known and ante velaiion to: Hoare Vil He has given us the res es uu 
highly amusing “ musical relation ;” and if country visitors wish to hear _ x . eee a ot — ny ee Se i ‘Spee esult OF iresh with 
all about Eily O'Connor and Myles na Coppaleen im hel? aw hear, and at | COsseenes mm She Work Seore Us, eg rR lis labo ws & onl’ 
the same time hear a piano not simply speak, but give expression to such earlier and, in some re spec ts, @ more ee ig perio of K 1 jeade 
intensely funny ideas that one would laugh almost as much without | history. In pursuing his investigations in the General LLcpository of sent 
hearing any words as with them, they should certainly go to the Gallery the P ublie R ‘cords, and among tie Cottonian papers of the British _ 
of Ilustration. The Family Legend, which forms the piéce dz résistance of Museum, Mr. Gairdner has been enabled to recover fragments of the P — 
the entertainment, is perhaps hardly so attractive as the Card Basket, but correspondence of Richard LLL, which have hitherto escaped the held 
the Gallery of Mustration shows no sign yet of forfeiting its position as by | diligence of the most studious inquirers. lor the first time we have ahi 
far the most popular of the “entertainments” where people who do not | the letters of the wafortunate De la Poles, and the diplomatie em. ~ 
go to theatres can indulge in the sight of stage footlights, curtain, and ployments of Wolsey under Henry VIL, arranged iu a clear, eon. eno 
scenery without entering the forbidden precincts. sisteat, and intelligible form. Further, Mr. Gairdner has enrie red pi 
Thalberg has returned to England after long absence, and his four o wales with ae all eiaeind: Kihonnal and ability, and added ¥ crue 
matinges at Hanover-square Rooms will be among the most important list of rf ee mort ‘ a8 iia : ther iy but ' ‘h rega 
musical events of the season. The first took place on Monday last, and | > S eee ot Boao oo — : pul ication : part tue | 
attracted a crowded audience, notwithstanding the high rate of admission. did not Cons! acer hunsell Justiied im Ve pri ing. We respect Mr. or 0 
The programme of the second, on Monday next, includes a manuscript Gairdne! s motives, but with this part of Ais pian and the execution ibso 
composition by Rossini, one of the Lieder ohne Worte, and a number of Of It we are somewhat inclined to quarrel. We would much rativer coin 


Thalberg’s own most favourite compositions. My. Gairdner had collected aud reprinted all the materials relating to 
Not only the love, but the actual study and practice, of music, seem to the reign of Richard ILI., at all events, if not of Henry Vil. Till 
be spreading in England with wonderful rapidity. Well-organized societies | this be done it is impossible t to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion 


of amateurs are springing into existence in all directions and among all as ty the conduc ana motives of this last and, in many re speets, 





classes. The latest instance of which I have heard is the formation of a iblest of the Yorkists. We cannot alford to wade th ‘ough the drea | 
musical society at Eton, for the practice of part-singing, the establishment | and eostly volumes of the “ Areheologia,” an 1 of inuumerable anti- ae 
of a musical library, and the provision of a piano and harmonium for the ae a ; ¢ e of 1 n¢ here and there a 
> : 4 - : quarian collections, al the chance of discutombing here aud there a whi 
use of the members. A meeting of the boys was held, resolutions passed, ray letter hears yn this reien oy 
: : :  ngigle > : siray letter bearing ¢ s reign: , 
and a prospectus printed, all in due form. ‘The title of the society, however, | >" : ’ ; = 
furnished a subject for much debate. That of “The Eton Society for the * Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vasto. and 
“y “fi can . ae + — saveur on account of — mag S00 USEC oe his is a lab yur which must be done for us, and no one coud dott I 
ol “ useful Knowledge, and the meeting was : arentiy strong - minder y / tof } Ith 
: - - nate sngages dated: germs denen Pen better than Mr. Gairdner. Failing tis, a complete list of such docu. ' 
enough to resist an opportunity for a pun, as the otherwise unobjectionable | { ; ld | tr and 
2 alge - ae oe : ~ ments, anda short summary of their contents, would be extremely 
phrase “for the cultivation of music’? was decisively rejected as being far ‘ Wo 


too fl mwery. Altogether, the society—the first, I think, of its kind—bids useful, But Mr. Gairduer’s list does not prot ad to be co uplete, and 
fair to prosper, and a wish for its welfare will often be included in the | Mere are Linport uit omissions trom 1t—on What principe we are ata wel 
more comprehensive “ Floreat Etona.” “ Muscular Christians” may perhaps | !osS to undersian 1. Probably, Mr. Gairdner w ts on 
mutter disparagingly about “nervous Pagans,” but a boy will never get a | Im the second volume , Which he has announced at the close of his 


Lsupply these defec 

















run less at cricket, or pull a worse oar, for being able to spend and enjoy | preface, Yo 
an occasional spare half-hour at the piano. AMATEUR. Of the documents in this collection, the most interesting, and . 
z | perhaps the most valuable for the light it throws upon Richard's eae 
= reign, is a message from the celebrated Isabella of Castille. It goes yor 
B O O it? Ss, far towards making us believe in Walpole’s theory—that “ the bristling out 
—+-~ boar” was a more attractive creature than it suited Laneastrian pre- pe 
GAIRDNER’S RICHARD IIL AND HENRY VIL* ee ee or ee eee Pee ee alo 
P this | vaper that Isabella had more than a passing kinduess for the - 
Pur reigns of Richard LIL. and Henry VIL. are the most perplexing call. vat. handsome, and accomplished Edward LV., “and felt more than sate 
in the whole compass of English history. Our modern impressions | 4 eo9y,mon mortification that “the widow”? was preferred before her. . 
about them are derived from uncertain data of no higher antiquity | Had Sam Weller’s philosophy ever aspired so high, he might hav oru 
than the seventeenth century. We owe to Lord Bacon—and to deelaimed on the danger of widows from the exat uple of Lady ar 
Lord Bacon alone—the popular cones :ption of Henry VIL. It may | Plizabeth Woodville, and Queen Isabella, could she have heard him, ref 
be true, but we lave no means of testing its e orreetn ss; for what would have ae juies sal in i denunciations with true Spanish gravity. ¥ 
authorities the noble author consulted he does not tell us, and we have | [¢ reads like a page of romance ; it is a grave public document cir- ant 
no means of ascertaining. But at all events, for the reign of this) egmstan itially told and reported by the Spanish ambassador, De po 
statesman-like king, we have the history of a statesman and philoso- | Sasiola. to his royal mistress. De Sasiola met Richard on the § i lor 
pher. For that of his prede cessor, Richard ILL, we are much more \ucust, 1183, in the town of Warwick, and then, before his Council = 
scantily furnished. The dramatist—no less a dramatist than Shek- | and the Lords, informed the Kine of the wish of his mistress to have " 
speare, we admit—but still a dramatist not bound by his pur, peace with England; “aud if the said Lord King of England desires ¥ 
or profe ssion to the striet - s of historical evidence, and in this | tg make war a wainst King Louis of France to recover his dominions,” dk 
ease perhaps of Rie thard ILI. less concerned than usual to disturb | ¢he said queen vill grant him the free use of her ports and provisions ; ,- 
popular prejudices—is our sole authority. It is he who has indelibly | and if need be of foot and horse, brave aon s well armed and pro a 
stamped upon our imaginations the portraiture of fa monster, misshapen | yided. “ All which thines my s ia Lady the Queen will do as well in 8 
in mind and body. ‘The outward deformity of Shakspeare’s Richard | her own behalf as. in that of the most base Lord, the King of bi 
[11]. is not me rely in harmony with his moral repulsiveness, but acts | Spain’ ‘Then comes the following curious passage, which we trans- 
and reacts upon it asa perpetual stimulus. He gloats over his ugli- | erie verbatin : 
mess, It is more to him than beauty in other me n. Tt has for * Besides these instructions given in writing by this orator, he U: 
Rich urd a sort of fascination and charm, and ministers to whatever showed to the King’s grace by mouth that tie Qicen of Castille was } 
vanily he possesses as distinguishing him from the herd of turned in her heart fi ‘ and in time past, Jor the unukindness un 
mankind, Whom he hates and despises. It never annoys hin 10) the which she took against » Kine last deceased (Mdward LV.), wl 
be called a toad, a lu up of deformity, a foul devil, and all the | whom God pardon, fur his pace y of her and taking to his wife, 4 ru 
hard nicknames ~ be —_ can throw at him. In fact, he rather likes | ejdorr of Exgland : for the which cause also was mortal war betwixt en 


it, for it amuses and does not hurt him, feeds his se If-op! nion that) him and the Earl of Warwick, the whieh took ever her part to tue tine 
he is one who is worth railing at, and ke ps up a sort “ Mnpression | of his death. And therefore she moved for this cause, agains 
that if he is unnatural he is also supern: ens ll. We admit the wonder- | pature—the which was ever tu love and to favour 
ful ability with which the picture 1s drawn, and adinire the hand 

the artist that could portray and 1 We imagination that could con- | egy federations wit! him.” 


ceive such aking as Kichard IIL1., if he * regarded as the — It was not Queen Elizabeth only who carried her passions into | 


k iwinnd As bl 


ambassador said —tvok the French King’s part aud nade icagucs ale 


chief of the deformity of his ted s—sewrcely otherwi se ut | politics, and adjusted the scales oi diplomacy by the weigit of a at 
even the ability of Sh ikspeare is not suflicient to smother our ques- | feather, as the ungallant sex terms it. The human heart the ibs se 
tionings as to the cor ‘rectness of the sketch, when applied ad to the actual | visibly under the swathing-bands of state papers aud protocols ; at n 
Richard of history ; and, conse que tly, there have not been wanting | Jeast ‘jt did in those days, before cireumlocution and red tap had Cc 


writers, like Horace Wa! po'e, who have persuaded themselves, and | swollen to theit present enormities. In the fifteenth eentury, and the 
* Letters and Papers Illustrating the Reigns of Richard III. and Henry VII. Edited 1 tical 
by Jumes Gairdner. Vol. 1. Longman and Co. 'ciose Ol that era, played a much more prouunent part lb pouliess 


long wars of the Roses, the passions of men, especially t ywards the i 
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trife than is seen in the pages of modern historians. Law, usage, 
yblic opinion, even religion itself had lost their influence, and men 
were A , . * ° ° 7 
those checks which a settled form of society imposes. Unless these 
disturbing forees be taken into account, like this of Mr. 
Gairdner are the driest ol dry bones ; the most repulsive to 
modern historical requirements or Like rigid 
scientific analysis, perfectly indisputable when confined to their own 
suliar region of abstraction, in the circle of practice and real life 


b JOKS 


prepossessions, 


st, S 
a an nature, arrive at a truer estimate of the times than the 
archeologist or philosopher. In history at all events, whatever it may 
be in science, the m«¢ utal initiative cannot be chained up like a ban-dog. 
must deal with facts as the 
But the 
to realize that 


Tiyat 1] } 
signs. That is specially the eas 


I history is to have any huma i Interest it 


aus of human passions, 


‘rian must have something of the power of the poet 


2 clings, wants, infirmities, and aims 
ht 
humanity and apply and interpret these e 
th the period of history elucidated in Mr. Gairdner’s volume. Not 





ri 
p> in its effects on the masses of mankind, but as exemplified in its 
leaders, the great War of the Roses was a struggle of passion and 
seutiment against law and moral order. But, strangely enough, the 
assion and sentiment were arrayed in defence of right, law, and the 
nse of moral order in behalf of wrong. This is the perplexity which 
veld the minds of men in thrall during the fifteenth century, and 
mbroiled the fray the longer it continued. Mr. Gairdner sees, rightly 
enough, that Henry VIL. “was the beginner of 
statesmen,” not of a high kind of statesmanship, but “ better than the 
cruelty of brute force.” He contrasts justly enough the Tudor 
regard for law with the “recklessness in the personal character of 
the princes of the House of York.” But this is only half the truth, 
or only half expressed. The personality of the 
absorbed or forgotten in his regal dignity. The man was hidden 
completely beneath the ermine and purple. This is t 


on oo <3 


~ 


a new dynasty of 


Laneastrian was 


ec secret ol 

















committed to the impulses of their own hearts, without any of 


pecu: } ) ) 1 } 
they rather trouble than assist us; and the novelist and the drama 
* with some tincture of imagination, and some little knowledge of 





| Mahomet, but with the names of Walter Scott and Shakspeare, with 
“Little Britain,” with the “Pride of the Village,” and with “ Rip 
Van Winkle.” 
He was born at New York, on the 3rd of April, 1783, the « ighth 
son of William Irving, a native of the Orkneys, and descendant of a very 
The father ttled at 
thionary War was a staunch 
] 


+ 4 ¥ » ] ~ ] 
ancient Scoteh family, whose arms he carried, 


New York in 1763, the Revol 


and during 











Whig. All his family were brought up in the same pring s, though 
in the mind of his youngest son other forees were at work which 
nodified the paternal ereed,. Irving reecived noe eiate education 
at the age of sixteen he was entered in an attorney lice; and i 
iid seem that up to the age of twenty-six lu | considered 1 
| t of his ostensible profession. In th w L804, how 
( r, his health became so delicate that he was adv {to pra Visit 
to Europe, and he accordingly passed two years in France, Ltaly, and 
|) md. He had already tried his hand at OMNpPOSIL iv a series of 
et S, which : eared in the New J kW ( uder 3 
wu f Jonathan O les Mt attra i } rab ion 
And on his return to N York, with his heal stablished, b 
Without any stronger inclination than before to the practic 
| he in coujunction with a friend named Paulding, and 8S Dbrotitel 
Peter, brought out “ Salmagundi,” a collection of hum is es 3 
ind fareieal t: , which In his nephe w’s opi n contain the germ if 
th “Skee B K, ee id * Kuickerboeke .” * Salmacundi” creat d 
i sensation; and Irving, yielding more and more every day to th 
inpulse whieh drew him towards literature, followed up this sue- 
cess by his burlesque history of New York, purporting to be written 
by David Knickerboek This was published in 1810, and esta 
blished the author’s reputation upon this side of the Atlantic, 8 


i 
a little addicted to indi 
had never read anything so clo 
the style of Dean Sw ft. In the ' 
the law, and ent red into partn s 
leath of old Mr. Irving, in 1807, 


tt, wh , how ver, Was criminate 


raise, observing thal iy resembling 

‘ an | } 
same vear, Irving finally abandoned 
| his broth vio, on th 





busines 


ratitude in He ry LV. and Henry V., and the appare nt want of | Wash ng 1, however, was ¢ nly isi yng partn r, the arrangement 
g and affection in the members of that family. It is exactly | having been completed solely with a view to enable him to pursue 
reverse with the House of York. Their personality rides tri-| his literary avoeations undisturbed. In 1813 he became editor of 
wnaphant over all the restraints of dign ty or poliey. It is the same ] th tual of Vade and during the war with Engla id ted ¢ 
in Richard Il. and Richard ILL, though manifested in different y seeretary to the Governor of New York. In 1815 he set 
wavs And so, though in actual life no one would hesitate | sai! for | ind. on the | ness of the firm, and shortly after th 
which of the two lines he would have chosen for his rulers, | d | eer as a professional author may be said to have com- 
all the pi ms, and sentiments, all the picturesqu i { In the ve ISLS, when | was in the t urty-filth year 
aud dramatic elements, which can alone character int his age, his firm beeame bankrupt, and he was thrown upon his pen 
resting, fell to the portion of the Yorkists. Compare the love | \ | | i ws, however, that he searceiy regret 1 
making of Richard UL. and Lady Anne with that of Henry V.| the change, for | used a nanent appointment in the American 
and Queen Katharine, and what lady is there of any spirit who} Nayy B 1 worth about 6004 a year, on the ground that it 
would not have preferred the Ilunchback ? = In faet, the imaginative WY d interrupt his literary pursuits It is clear, moreover, 
and the sentimental in the great struggle between the two houses | that he { ihe true literary distaste for anything like regular 
re entirely on the side of the losers. With all his skill, the lw ile loved, he said, to leave his mind to itself, and to 
reat dramatist ean scare make his Laneastrian heroes interesting, | yw mly when the impulse seized him. For the same reason, h 
even the best of them; if, indeed, he intended it Whilst for the | d lan off le him by Sir Walter Scott, of the editorship of 
Yorkist, even the worst, he can searcely restrain his sympathies. In| q | cted I rin Edinburgh, wo ‘5001 a year certain,’ 
this, his instincts as a poct were much truer than those of the his He did n } efusal upon any lifferen r po ies, but he 
torian or historical critic. The sanguinary Richard IIT. is the natural ' ecneral ke to all polities, and more especially th 
outgrowth of the hyst ‘ical Richard {a is youl man of passion and ‘he w i 1 ) yr subjected to regu P ilion, and cal 
sensibility, without moral restraint, is the necessary progenitor of | con , ” Trving therefore voluntarily embraced the prof rT 
remorseless tyra iny. In ordin wy conception Richard Li. stands of letters in its most precarious and unst tth d form: and it was for- 
me, an impossible monster, beyond the poles of humanity. In| tunate for him that his desires were suflicic ntly moderate and his 


Suakspeare, he is the growth of monstrous times, the child of un- 
nutural dissensions, nurtured in war, hardened in the debasing and 
brutalizing aspects of rebellion; “void of natural affection,” for 
nature had not been kind to him; and the 

reflects and concentrates the hays of treache ry and bloodshed with 
which it had been familiarized. Another man, with the same powers 
aud less deformity, would have roused the suspicions of his e 
with the 


broad mirror of his mind 


mitein- 


poraries and probably perished m the struggle same «cdc 
formity and less powers he would have been equally unfortunate, as 
uuable to protect himsel!. No mau likes to punish hin whom nature 
| And so the Master Quilps of this world 

ke Richard LLL, or in Bevis Marks—have a 


uciined to ust 


has punished already. 
whether in high places 
advantage aga stl ir fellow-men, H they are 1 


} 
ude 


SSiv, and a ¢ imecentive to crime in their own security and 
others. Not in itself, certamly not in relation to the times, 
is the character of Richard LLL, as drawn by Shaks 


, OF inconsistent Ww 1 lisvoricai evidence, 


jx are, linpro 


LIFE Ol 


UNLEss we are greativ acc 
, 


WASHINGTON IRVING. 

‘cived, tiuis WOrk, When compl ‘ted, Will 
bot achieve popularity aud deserve it. Lt is written 
: affectation 
Which much of our biographical literature of the 


run, while the selection 


in a thoroughly 


ipretending manner, fi froi the md impertinence by 
present 
s from Washington Lrving’s Diary and Corrs 


narrative without 


uay Is OVE 


spondence are so chosen as always to help the 


j 
Wearing the appearance of being inserted to relieve the author Th 
| nt volume extends to 1820, and embraces that period of Lrving’s 
life which is the most interesting to Englishmen, for it was then that 
Lie made his first acquamtance with KBugland, wa 


3 introduced to various 
1 
i 


English well-known “Sketch Book. 


The subseque nt pt riod Oo. tls life, in which he wrote its longer Works 
aud filled the post of Minister at the Court of Madrid, is, in some 
selise, the more important « { the 


name of W: 


celebrities, and wrote th 


but, in our own minds, the 
not with the 


two 


shington Irving will always be associated, 








( jurt of hn, with t Life of Columbus, or with the Lile o 
* The Life and Letters of Wa ton I y. Edited by his Nephew, Pierre Irving 
In three volumes. Vol. 1. Bent 


' } 


thodical, to enable him toc 





habits sufficiently me ry out his scheme 
mus cmbarrassments. 


cood ce 1 ot Ki 


ol lle wit ul any ser 


At this p riod of his life Irving saw a uzlish lite- 


, 1) 
rat ld Scott, Disracli, ( unpbell, Gilford, Southey, a ii un 
were trequentiy to be met with al Murray’s, who held aleve {Tom 
two to fi n the af yon, at which Irving had theentrée. Jeffrey 
he had already m in America; and Lesl . the artist, with whom h 
had beeome equated during his tormet Kuropean tour, was now 
\ 
0 ol coustant assoc Sir Walter Scott w 


to him in the English publication of the “ Sketch Bo 
ised by Murray for 2002, and Irving 





uillinately pure 
leit us a charming piciu of Seott’s life at Abbotsto 
testumony to his hospilable and generous Ch acter 
from immediate pr uniary embarrassment by the sa 
bo ra nich had rouu ed hin & Considerane sul 
ides the 2072. f mn Murray, Irving set out for France, id at this 
woint in his ¢ r the present volume is concluded, 
| disposition of Irving was evidently gentle and affectionate 
| ia poll It he ex rien { in early | s ns 
! r to have en ly reeovered \ y ig | iy to i ih vas 
engaged Gd in her seventeenth year, and of the prol id Linpression 
\V this loss created on his mind we s¢ numerous traces m hits 
vrilings Ile hated eriticism because it compelicd hit to find fault ; 
| for all the infirmities of human nature lt is ever ready to 
| wal With this amiable and charitable nature he com- 
bined a warm lnagimation and a large Capacity ol veneration While 


hi im taught him that democratic governin nt was best adapted 


to his native land, his fancy loved to linger on the majesty of here- 
ni ( on the charm of illustrious descent, and the moral 
pow ex iby a ent institutions. When he contemplates the 
ym ) ol ‘NM Bu Ka iY finds t it there is “ something 
1 its app ice that is exceedingly poetical and picturesque, and 
tha mz as it ean be rendered comfoi ably habitable, he should 
tremble to sce it meddled with in the present c nilict of tastes and 
) Wien he walks beneath the elms of Charleote Park, 
they re id him “ of the long-settled dignity and proudly concet 
trat d ind pendenc ol an ancient family >” and hic quotes W itl secret 
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sympathy, though with affected censure, the remark of “ an aristo-! Reviews.” The whole of the book is deep and admirable =... 
cratic friend, who thanked Heaven that, although money could do | of its sections we have something to say. i 
much with stone and mortar, there was no such thing as suddenly The first portion of it is spent in tracking through its yay 

building up an avenue of oaks.” The same spirit is observable in| windings the suicidal error of those who assert that divine 
“the Country Church,” where he draws a coutrast between the | can be accepted on any higher authority than its own diy 





' US 
Truth 


Ine lieht 


nobleman’s family and the family of a wealthy tradesman which, and unravelling the assertion that Christ himself or any of )2 
were it to appear in any Tory newspaper of the present day, would | apostles ever appeal to any higher witness than God’s own spir tual 
be howled down with execrations. We strongly recommend it to testimony to the mind of man. “If,” says Mr. Campbell ~ 
the perusal of Mr. Bright, on whom experience of aristocratic | forcibly, “we are incapable of direct communion with God onl on 


society seems to have made a contrary impression. When he finds | scious dwelling in the light of truth, our d ‘pendence on the Chyret 
what an accomplished American had to say on this question forty must consistently go farther. The Church must be an authority “2 





years ago, he may possibly reconsider his verdict. believing that God is good, is holy, is righteous, is true, is loves" ye 
It is said that the pathos of Washington Irving was more appre- | must be our authority for believing that God is. . . There is 


ciated by his own countrymen than his humour. In England, on | no limit to that surrender, that abnegation of all capacity of know. 


the contrary, we should say his humour is more valued than his ledge of God which is implied in the claim of the Church to s 
pathos. Not that the latter is not quite genuine, as far as it goes ; between us and God.” Mr. Campbell presses this truth home jy 
but the scenes in which he is supposed to have produce d the most every direction, W ithout it there is no true tolerance,—which ¢q inot 
pathetic effects, such as “‘ The Pride of the Village,” “ The Widow be founded on the uncertainty of truth, but only on the certainty that its 
and her Son,” and “ Rural Funerals,” are the work rather of a| manifestation is God’s work and not ours,—that “they shall | 
spectator who appreciates the beauty, than of asympathizer who feels taught of God,” so that even the old bigoiry (which erred not in assyy. 
the sting, of the sorrow which he paints. There is, we think, more | ing that there is a truth, and a truth which has a moral clain og 
real feeling in the description of the three schoolboys going home for | man, but in assuming that any punishments or angry threats 
the Christmas holidays, which occurs in “ The Stage Coach,” than in | or condemnation of ours can be the means of bringing that truth 
any one of the above-mentioned pieces. It is to be remarked also | home to the mind of doubters) may be nobler than the liberalism 
that Irving never wholly conquered that propensity to florid diction which never persecutes, simply because it has ceased to believe jy 
which is characteristic of his countrymen; and that, although he | any truth which reaches the conscience of man, and makes its diving 
wields the English language with such rare fluency and facility that | authority felt. Mr. Campbell places the demand of God on our fait 
the fault very generally escapes us, it occasionally mars the full | on exactly the same level with Ifis demand on our charity, and 
effect of some of his most touching passages. purity, and other moral virtues, neither above nor below them. [t 

In humour, however, Washington Irving has, in our judgment, | '; he says, an equal error for the bigot to put belief at the foundation 
few superiors. It is true that as he has written much less his merits | of all virtue, and for the latitudinarian to exclude it from the cirele 
are less known, and likely to continue less known, than the essayists | Of the moral virtues altogether. “ 1 know that many who are capabl 
with whom we rank him; but in pure humour he is equal to either | Of much tenderness in their dealing with ordinary sin, or even with 
Addison or Goldsmith. He wants the critical powers of the one | Xtreme moral degradation, have yet to learn how to deal with uube. 
writer, and the vigour of the other ; but in playful, kindly fun he is lief in the strength of love; while on the other hand others go to 
surpassed by neither. Of the two he is the more like Addison ; | the Opposite extreme of a tenderness and indulgence to doubt, which 
for there is in Goldsmith, though it is generally overlooked by his | Would make God’s demand for faith less reasonable, less righteous, 
critics, a vein of bitterness and an earnestness of sareasm which are | than his demand for moral goodness. Both errors, L believe, have 
never manifested by Addison. ‘The difference is easily accounted | Ove root, namely, not discerning the moral nature of faith in God, 
for by the different circumstances of their lives. It is not | Not discerning this, not seeing faith in the living God as the due 
in the least wonderful that Goldsmith should have been bitter. | "¢spouse to this manifestation of himself to our spirits, faith is con. 
It is only wonderful that so many have failed to see it, founded with orthodoxy of creed.” Mr. Campbell holds that al 
Now, in Irving, there is not a vestige of this feeling. His satire, | divine truths and divine beings are seen by their own light. If 
if satire it can be called, is sunshiny and friendly. With a|¥e are blind to the divine charity, it is because there is some dis. 
verfectly well-balanced mind, a naturally ‘fine taste, and undisturbed | Case oF deaduess in our own conscience ; if a blind to the ex. 
vy either passions or prejudice s, he notes the little oddities and | istence of the divine Will, it 1S equally, Mr. ¢ ampbell thinks, be 
eccentricities of his friends with the eye of an artist, but not at all | there is some disease or deadness in our conscience which, while it 
with the eye of a censor. Those who would see how like he is to | Tecognizes the qualities of God, cannot grasp His substance. We 
Addison should read all his five papers upon Christmas, especially | Cannot go so far as Mr. Campbell in this. It is a question of fact, 
of consciousness, of moral experience. Is it not true, as a matter 


aud 


M 





noticing the description of the Parson’s sermon upon Christinas-day, | Of = : ; , ~ 
and his argument upon the text of the carol at the Christmas dinner : of fact, that the recognition of the divine qualities in man is a more 
the paper on Little Britain: and ‘‘ The Boar’s Head in Eastcheap.” | Cementary moral truth, a more easily reached and grasped cer- 
With these they should compare the Sir Roger de Coverly papers in | #nty—one which it requires more sin and more degradation to 
the Spectator, Nos. 402, 481, and 568 on Coffee Houses, and the Tory obscure and obliterate—than that spiritual hold on God which alone 
fox-hunter in the Freeholder. Between these the resemblance is | deserves the name of true faith ? Js it, after all, so deep an Atheism 
most striking, not only in the thought, but in the very turn of the ) ' Ignore God’s life as to ignore the divine nature in us? We boldly 
sentences. On graver subjects also we may see a great similarity, | ppeal to any free courageous intellect to judge. The truth seems tous 
Irving’s “ Westminster Abbey” is far more ornamental and rheto- | to be that the direet apprehension of God 1s, indeed, a moral act, as Mr, 
rical than Addison’s papers on the subject: yet the reflections of the Campbell asserts ; but that it is a deeper and less elementary act than 
two men run nearly in the same groove. Both reflect placidly on | tie apprehension of goodness, because the discrimination between the 
the short-livedness of earthly grandeur, and the pettiness of earthly | Hmte aud the infinite life involves a much maturer and deeper effort 
enmities which must all end in alittle dust, and must all some day be | Of our whole nature than the discrimination between human forms ol 
forgotten. ‘This, as Mr. Thackeray has said, is about the level at | $9° t and evil, Nor do we believe that, mm the true spiritual sense i 
which Addison moralizes: and it is the level also of Washington | Which Mr. Campbell speaks of it, such faith is by any means a common 
Irving. We are very far from saying that Irving is indebted to | act; nor that even the deepest religious natures are always equal to 
Addison. For, humour, at all events, isa thing which no man ean | it. They remember, indeed, the rest and certainty of former acts of 
copy. But we say simply that if called upon to: name the English faith, but that is not seeing God by His own light, but rather fal 
writer to which the “ Sketch Book” makes the nearest approach, we back on the ree lection ot having seen God by His own light. 
should unhesitatingly name Addison, most robust faith only a¢ fiwes springs into the true certainty ot 
wii divine light, and we feel no doubt that this was the experience of 
—— the prophets and apostles themselves. The diviaily of goodness was 
seen and recognized even by them far more easily than the Deity 
MR. J. McLEOD CAMPBELL ON REVELATION.* of goodness. Even Christ announces this, when he meets the sneer 
Mr. Joux McLeop Camrsens is one of the few living theologians | that He had an “unclean spirit” with so severe a denunciati 
who write of theology at once without any tincture of professional! calling it the unpardonable “SH agaist the oly Ghost,” wal 
mannerism and without any tincture of secular impatience or olf expressly asserts that disbelief in Munsell may be forgiven. Po ider \ 
handed levity. ‘There is not a touch of that unreal sanetifica p| His hving and stainless purity with an “ unclean spirit” was altogether 
expression which alienates strong-headed lay men irremediably from the 


ion ol 7 - . 
more Clear, wilful, and conscious sin than any rejection of his claims 
, “gen ter , as S ror Messial ; : at Mr. Campbell is infinitely 
main brood of ministerial writers on these subjects, and which has gone | #8 Seviour or Messiah. We think, then, that Mr. Campbell is infinitels 
far to make them reject the whole substance of which these ecclesiastics 


nearer the truth on this subject than either the bigots, who make un- 
write. On the other hand, the reality of treatment in Mr. Campbell’s | belief the one root-sin, or the latitudinarians, who regard it as having 
writings does not arise in the least from that sense of relief experi- | "0 ™ lation to our conscience at all; but we think he errs in not 
enced by men who have persuaded themselves that there is no distine- admitting that divine qualities are more easily, and more surely, and 
tion between the natural aud supernatural, that both spheres of life | More constantly apprehended by ordinary consciences, than the divine 
are ultimately identical and apprehended by perceptive powers of the W La and government. . i ; ; 
same kind. There are many writers of this latter class who are real he second point in Mr. Campbell’s book on which we wish to 
enough in their manner of thought, but only through the total eclipse 
of the deeper truths of faith. Mr. Campbell writes simply and truth 
fully of supernatural truths, without 
man must who sees them by their own light, instead of pursing up his 
mind to write about them in the customary tone. This little book is 

















}observe is this: he distinguishes not only in degree but i kind 
between the Inspiration ol those who declared the divine revelation, 
as declarers of it, wid the inspiration of those who accept it as satls- 
fying the highest wants of their own souls. The latter, he says, JS 

l far the deepest and most important ; without it, not even the pro- 


‘al 
the faintest prof ssional air, as a 


phets and apostles themselves could have profited spiritually by the 
revelation of which they were the channels. Still, though the other 
| kind has ceased with the age of prophecy and miracle, it existed once, 
: ) Vas Deane _ : . iia ] . ixe rht of 

* Thoughts on. Revelation; with Special Reference to the P t Time. By John | md wa the medium ol communi Ung all the unmixed ligh 
McLeod Campbell. Macmillan heaven—al the pure knowledge of God's acts and inner life which 


’ , | 
the ablest, the most clear, and much the most interesting we have read | 
on the confused subject of the principles at issue in “ Essays and 
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_—— 
the Bil ble contains. Mr. 
n the spiritua 

prehet iding 
WA mathematical 
liscoveries in thatr 


power: 
capacity enables a man to hold the truth of the 


3} 


ion with as much confidence as the discoverer, 


highest ¢ . : , ; 

big with a confidence equally independent. But here this contidence in the 
er ht i s accompained by the conviction that the discoverer has differed from 
. an who is taug ht by him ouly in degree of mathematical capacity. 
th 


les him to understand he knows might, carried to a hisehe 
pave enabled him to discover. It is quite otherwise, however, when, in the 

reise of a spiritui il capacity, we understand the mystery hid from ages and 
cenerations ond made known to the Apostles, and by them communicated 
" The capacity of apprehending and adoring, we 
and to us, and to the millions who have believed through their word, 
greater 


r power, 


What enab 





know, is common to 


us. 

m, 

It is even possib je that among thes 

scure of that capacity developed in them by the Holy 
But what we feel distinguishes them from all these 


¢ 
t! onne 
nillions many have hada 
new Spirit, than thes¢ 
a stles themsel ve 3. 
milli ns, as well as fr 
ind has been made known to us only through them.’ 





n ourselves, is, that this mystery was revealed to 





them, ¢ 
Our author further justifies this convict 
of what is communicated as by divine authority is what no peeu- 


ion by observing that “so 


much 


liar de gree of spiritual insight could enable men to know ; 


of which, he quotes what Most s received concerning the external and 
positive ‘tens of the Jewish people, and what Abraham was told con 
ne the future of his race. Neither the one nor the other was 


its own light,” but rather mere matter of 
. confidence in the personal communications of God. We wust 
cannot acquiesce in this distinction of sind between what 
Campbell calls the * inspiration of revelation” and the “in 
spiration of divine life.” First, evidencing 
God and the divine holiness—it is 
pre puets and apostle s had need of a 
first apprehending that, which they retained and appropriat d by the 
versal and common inspiration. If once you admit a recognizing 


that “shines by 
// 





is to sell truth concerning 
surely very hard to maintain tha 


special and unique inspiration for 


i 


conscicnee which aecepts ana truth, what more is 


needed, except the act of God in touching or appealing 
discover such truth ? and if this isal 
as Mr. Campbell asserts 

except in the more or less energy of the divine appeal? If Isaiah 
says, “Thus saith the Lord 


crasps CIiving 


so needed tor every human spir 





is the specialty inthe case supposed, 


, Waere 


wash you, make you clean; cease to 





do ¢ learn to do well: though your sins be as scarlet they shall 
” . 4 =e 
| as snow”’—what is there in this, except the universal con 





science of man touched personally by God with so distinet a touch that 





the prophet feels warranted in adding to it, 
And i 


ine the voice which has h { him baek from sin? “The only dilferene 


vlede 


cht not almost every living man say the same in acknowled 


seems to us to lie in the greater or less seuse of duty which lay upon 


fo declare their thoughts to others. If Nathan re 


the prophets 


ceived a COlNMUNication that he was to go to David and deliver a 
spiritual message, that no doubt was something in addition to th 
apiritual import of the message. But, is this experience differ 
in kind from that of modern Englishmen? Does no sense of divin 


obli wat n ever attach to the declaration of a pr nud moral eon 
tion to the person whom it most concerns? Nod duties of thi 
kind were much more often concentrated | 
Jewish 9 ewe inourown, Still, this is a difference of degre 
and not of kind. Mr. ( 
he life of our Lord were perceived by 

he spiritual interpretation of them, “the aspect of the 
urned towards the spiritual world, must have bec 
by a kind of inspiration of which we have no knowledge. We 
think this mistaken, and a principle which /exds at least towards the 
hard authoritative view which What was it which 
induced Peter, for instance, to declare his conviction that Christ 
was the Son of the living God? Surely a revelation; but 
appears to Us, 
the impressions which Christ’s own words and life, as impressed 
upon his heart by the Spirit of God within him, would inevitably 





‘ 
t 





Ch 


a upbe ll savs that even if the outer facts and 


the senses of the ¢ 





t postles— 
t Incarnation 
t n specially revealed 


© combats. 


t 


as surely, it 


only such a revelation as resulied from yielding to 


produce ; only the 
traly a revelation y—which any humble spirit, taught by the Son and 
led by the Father, might have received under the conditions 
Christ’s words had often imported as much to a mind listening and 
pon deri ng with God’s h Ip what ye fell from the Son of God. We e 
see no need, and a very great danger in admitting a new and special 
inspiration of “ revelation” as distinct from the inspiration of “life.” 
As for the second argument,—that many of the communications to 
Moses and the Prophets were of the nature of anticipated facts and 
positive orders, rather than “ truths shining by their own light,” 
we shoul d say that, so far as this is so, wiracle is involved in them 
rather than any new or special sort of revelation. A voice, for 
example, from heaven woulda be miraculous, not a new sor? of inspira- 
tion. ‘But it. is worthy of note that the traces of this siad of revelation 
dimi sage rapidly as the Hebrew history becomes contemporary and 
etter attested. Isaiah’s inspiration is almost pure ly spiritual, and 


revelation, —and no revelation could be more 


same 


and tendencies of his 


Christian 


even his anticipations on history are the facts 
time seen by a vivid spiritual illumination: while of the 

Writin £s Sci wreely any can be said to contain external orders that 
do 1 not enforce the ar own authority on the spiritu il nature. 

These are our only points of difference from Mr. Camp ll. We 
should wish to have spoken of the exceedingly fine and deep expos 
tion of the 
dee per than theologians can ordinarily bear to give, 
more convincing of the nee to human nature 
volved in their position. We must content ourselves with extracting 
the following noble words 

“But could true brotherhood be 
unknown? The kindly instincts of humanity ws 


Positivist or Atheist view of life, so much juster and 
| 


and yet so much 


fundamental viol 


known while the Father remained 


know greatly modify 


PE 


Campbell, accordingly, distinguishes strongly 
l region between the discov« ring power and the merely 


} : 
} man’s dwelling 
as examples | 
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| our social existence, even while self still continues the root of life; but can 


the root of love be substituted for the root of self, otherwise than accord- 
ing to the divine order and the relation of the second commandment to the 
first? Can man be his own centre, and love his neighbour as himself ? 
Can a man be his own centre otherwise than in God's becoming his centre ? 
Is it assumed that love being understood, 
dignity as the highest law being known, 





its beauty and its pre-eminent 
it will be welcomed for what it 
is, and that thus the individual man may yield himself to it, and become 
blest while yet no personal God is known, who is love and who is the 
fountain of love? Is it assumed that divine light may thus visit us and 
save us without revealing the Father of lights from whom it comes? This 
may not be. The light shining in darkness while the darkness comprehends 
it not divine life in us while we know not vet Him who 
is our life—the sap of the vine pressing into the branch while it is not yet 
revealed to it that it is but a branch, that Christ is the Vine,—may cause 
experiences which, not rightly interpreted, may produce godless dreams of 
good; and instead of leading men to God, the fountain of life, in whose 
light they may see light, may proud illusion that they are 
fountains of light and life Such broken 





pulsations of the 


cause the 

rr themselves; but this is all. 
glimpses of light thus misunderstood bring no deliverance. ‘He that 
dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, This is the history of 
it can have no . 


and God in him,’ 


in love other.” 


MISS SEWELL’S LETTERS.* 

Miss Seweuu warns her readers that her letters offer no information 
which has not alre udy been given by other travellers This announce- 
ment is as true as it is candid, She has gone to Rome by the usual 
way, and whilst there seen the and heard exactly the 
remarks and conversation which are heard every winter by each one 
f the numerous Englishmen and women who pass a few months in 

ltaly. Why then publish a book to teil all the world what all the 
world knows already? The question is a natural one, and the 
answer that the letters have been printed to satisfy the indiscreet 
idmiration of friends, and the harmless vanity of a popular writer, 
But this reply, satisfactory as 


} 
well is fully justified in placing 


usual sights, 


Is an at least equaily natural answer. 
Miss S 
public 1 work ol which the merits are for once more 
friends who pressed for its publication 


author, whose modest recognizes the 


scecms, 18S not true, tor 


— hardly 





orth ol her own pertormancs The real charm of these letters 
consists In the fact that the writer, who yo seen nothing but 
vhat every one cis has seen, has written just such an account 
f her travels as every one else tries, but fails, to write Let any 


tic remember his own experience on a journ y mto an un- 








known country. Of course he meant to keep a journal either for 
his own use or that of his friends, and we will suppose that he was 
t person of suflicient energy to carry his resolution so newhat 
further than 1 uere purchase of an elaborate manuscript-book 
with a self-closing h During the lirst days of travel, men, shops, 
wriages, everything short, from the loaves to the beggars, was new, 
und seemed not rthy Moreover, the sense of novelty kept the 
mind alert Our typu il traveller looked at everything, great and small, 
With ¢ jual care ; pecte lt blouse of a French } sant, though 
he had never examined the jacket of an English workmen; and 
aving never taken the pains to see the monuments in Westminster 


’ bstones of a French 
cemetery. Of course, during this stage of feeling any one fills or 
tries to fill the pagan of his letters or journal, but the mass of new 
biects bewilders the , & vague sense of novelty can be with 
difficulty 1 rept sale eed in words, and travellers, who see something 
new every minute, finding they have not time to record : inything, 
either fill immense much more ce irrectly 
“Murray,” or else in utter despair resolve to write no thing 
) and collect their ideas. U uhap- 
sense of 


Abbey examined with the minutest care the tom 


mind 





folios with information 
given in 
ull they have had time to 

pily to the mass of men this time never arrives. The 
nove Ity, indeed, passes away, but mental excitement Is succes ded by 
apathy still more fatal to observation or reflection, Our 


look about 


a state of 
becomes co npl tely used to matters which at first excited 
his intense surprise. He cannot distinguish what is reall 
remarkable from what is trivial and trite, and thus, if he 
all, tells exactly what eve rybo ly knows, or Just what nob 
for the simple reason that it is not worth knowing He « 
one of our acquaintance, informs his friends that he 
the Vatican, which is the Pope’s pal ice; or else, after the 
of ninety-nine out of a hundred tourists, pours forth 
r of ill-cooked dinners. 
vaped the snares whic 
iia 


Vays Very pr u » her 


traveller 
y new or 
. rites at 

y knows, 
ith r, li ke 
went to see 
manner 
complaints of 


bad inns 0 
Miss Sewell has esc 
thoughts are not 


1 beset ord nary wri ters 


of travels. Iles | 
observations very novel; but every line she writes implies vein 
of some kind, and there is a subth ty of observation, co ned with 
a touch of irony, which gives a raciness to reflections which would 
merely sensible. Moreover, the uttei of worth- 
ristic beyond all praise The v vhole book 
s a perpetual illustration of the truth of the proverb that the half is 
more than the Must travellers would have found it impos- 
sible to say anything new of France or Paris. But twenty pages are 


otherwise be absent 


} - } ‘ 
less remarks Is a characte 





devoted to Miss Sewell’s French journey, yet in this short space are 
found at least two observatious which, though « very One s experience 
contirms their tt , we have never before seen in print, A picture 


rests the reflection, “ while every one looks 
1 
absurd, or how amusing, every one aiso 


of the four Napol 





il it, laughs, id 

goes away With an impression that somehow, though the fact has 
never been realized betore, there have been four Napoleons, and if 
they have tau sat onth lmpertal thre ne, vel they certaily 0 ight 


to have done so, or will do so eventually,” and that thus Louis 





] stuns f , and Te By tt Aut! f “Amy Herbert.” 
Longman and ¢ 
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Napoleon “forces on the people the idea of a dynasty.” The dif- 
ferences between English and foreign railway travelling are pointed 
out, and the remark that the modern French railway system has 
merely superseded that of the old diligence, calls attention to a dis- 
tinction between English and French civilization which deserves more 
attention than it has received. 

Of her English acquaintance abroad Miss Sewell speaks little. 
Both they and the public will be thankful to her for her silence. We 
have never been able to understand why the fact of meeting a gentle- 
man or lady on a journey should be deemed a sufficient warrant for 
publishing to the world an account of those peculiarities which a 
person of refined mind would hesitate to mention in conversation, or 
what could be the interest to the public in learning that Mr. A. made 
a call, or. Mr. B. gave a dinner. The one account given of an 
English party is an example of that sense of humour, verging at 
times towards irony, which gives as it were a flavour to all Miss 
Sewell’s writings. A story was told of an Italian servant who had 
been attacked by robbers at his house door. ‘ He eseaped with his 
life, and in an agony of terror and tiaukfulness rushed into the 
nearest room, which happened to be the kitchen, and fell on his knees 
to pour out gratitude for his preservation. ‘The discussion which 
followed amused me excessively. It was so charmingly national. 
There was but little sympathy with the unhappy man, but his eon- 
duct was severely criticized, and the conclusion finally arrived at 
was, first, that an Englishman would not have been so frightened, 
and secondly, that he would not have gone into the kitchen to say his 
prayers.” 

The most important, as well as the freshest of these letters, bear 
upon the religious c mdition of Italy. The writer, from 
position, was a more impartial judge of the state of religion in that 
country than would be most English observers. 
are clearly with the Italian political movement, and she 
owns, unimpressed by Roman Catholic ceremonies. At the sam 
there is a total absence of Protestant animosity towards Catholi 
Indeed, a curious struggle may, we think, be traced in her mind be- 
tween a liking for ecclesiastical forms and ceremonies,and a tendency to 








was, sine 





find an inconsistency between religious feeling and what may be called | 


the pageantry of religion. At any rate, an author who can perceive 
that the Lavanda, though totally unsuited for imitation in Ey 
may represent true religious sentiment at Rome, and who rv 
with singular judgment that “when judging the religion of con- 
tinental nations we ought always to into consideration 
they are brought up in publicity as regards devotion,” and who 
apparently felt some hesitation in taking part in the service of 
Italian Dissenters, cannot be accused of bias nst what is 
in Roman Catholie worship, whilst sic 
mind lead us to confide in her judgment, given with the 
diffidence, of the Italian attempts at religious reformation. 
attending two services of the Reformers at Florenee, she thi 
* 1 have no hope that the Chiesa Evangelica will 
1 did not expect it when I went, so | 








J 
take Liat 








ufinost 
is states 
her c melusion Ss: 
be the regenerator of Italy. 
am not disappointed. 
of the peasants, and ean form a tolerably good opinion of the reli- 
gious feeling of the people generally, and my impression is that 
whatever may be the tottering condition of the Papacy the Church 
ultaly has a stronger hold on the sympathy of the people than we 


"00d 


Ss of a certain openness ot | 


After } 


I have talked to persons who see a g vod deal | 


, : . 
ments of Mr. Jeffreys have, in fa 


imagine, and that any attempt at reformation in doctrine must, to | 


be the least permanently suecessful, be made through the appointed 
j ; £g 

channels.”? Of the ignorance and the childlike religious si uplicity 

of the people she gives various anecdotes. Relig 








g in fact, does not 
play the part in Italy which it does in England, or even in a certain 
sense in France. There is no religious enthusiasm, and perhaps 
little vehement scepticism. i : | 


10On, 


The he art of the people Is excited by 
polities not by theology, and perhaps the mass of Italian peasants 
might sum up their creed by the following confession of faith, said 
to be that of a Florentine girl: “ L believe in our Saviour and the 
Madonna, in ail the saints, and everybody in Heaven; but 1 don’t 


believe in the Pope very much, nor the priests, nor anybody in this | 


world.” Popular enthusiasm finds vent in the stornelli which tells 
of Victor Emanuel’s triumphs, and the religious feel 
masses is clearly marked in the legend which relates 


ling of the 


* that C 





irist 


listened to two girls singing, but would not stop at a convent because | 
. ; 


he knew that, when the two girls were sing 
room for bad thoughts, but 


and they might be thinking of anything. 


ng, they could have no 


silent, 


as for the 





nuns, they were all 
”» - 


JEFFREYS ON LAND AND FRESHWATER SHELLS. 
Tue remark was ventured by a distinguished orator at the 
our great national scientific gatherings, that while 
human art and imagination are essentially changeabl 


last of 
the products oO 


1 value, and 


eu 





her | 


Her sympathi ‘Ss | 


and considerable in amount, and taking effect in more 


heat directioy, 
than one. For it is to be observed that no special esienes an 
aii, Ste roblems entirely to itself. N : Me Fang 
eep its own problems entirely to itself. Not only 


Is it Subic 
unexpected, even if not Wiel. 
appear why such intervention» 


from other quarters, to a kind of 
come, intervention, but reasons will 
in a high degree needful, whatever embarrassment it may Calise +, 
the narrower order of minds. In fact, no one science, alone om) 
unassisted, possesses the power to solve either the whole, or adr 
the whole, of the problems which legitimately arise within it. Hl _ 
the strong tendency to mutual interpenetration, even if not fy 

which the physical sciences exhibit now-a-days. And it would 

be difficult to name certain ideas, and to allude to recent dj ts 
ries, which have played a great part in remodelling the lanoyse, 
of science, because, in fact, they modify its thought. Sue os 
perhaps, the multiplied researches into the agencies termed 
ponderable, and especially electrical investigations; not to mentis 


| 
that wonderful girdle which appears to be drawn round all + 
sciences by the new and striking doctrine of the “ correlat 
Under these circumstances 
o congratulate the scientific world upon the final fixation of 
canon, or on the entire security of its results. It would be | 
probably, to reflect, in estimating the naturalistic writings of 
ticular day and generation, that the greater part of them 
likely to subsist as KTNpara ets dei, in the true sense at leas 
those memorable words, but that the time will come when sein 
will recount to other audiences her long-premeditated story jy ; 
forms and with a different accent. : 
This is true not only of deductive science, but of th 
which depend on o! In truth these latter arc, more 
is commonly supposed, subject to the dominion of ideas, Fy r su 


physical forees.” we might be s| 
tT 


servation, 


we 


may find in the ideas peculiar to the man or the period eg 


which leter > re } 


the prevailing currents both 

observation and experiment. irers do not now eut off the } 

of slugs, like Voltaire a experiment in chemis 

ifter the manner of Werner and the pre-Daltouians, or in metal 

after the maner of the And we do not doubt that 1 

are intellectual changes yet possible to the human mind which y 
“peer or ag - . 


SSCS 


impereeptibly determin 


id his associates, or 





alchemists. 


lead us to the perception of whole cla 





at present lie neg . 
interpretation to those with which we deem ourselves fa 
Consequently we hold it most important that no iect 
looked on as exhausted, and that no treatment should be acce] 
|, but that each important department of inquiry should b 


final, 
with by a succession of writers, each of whom, while subjecting 


whieh lected before our eve 


an! 


revision the results of his predecessors, should also bring the matu 
in a similar ma 


is built up, or, 


i 


fruit of his own labours to be in time dealt with 
It is thus that the fabric of human knowledge 
rate, it is thus that solid materials are shaped and hewn, in read 
for the architectonie power, 

Accordingly, the existence of valuable treatises bearing upon ¢] 
natural history of the mollusca need not prevent our wel oming 
new labourer in the same ficld in the person of Mr. J. G. Jeffreys 
who undertakes to write on British Conchology, 
appears, very considerable qualifications for 


posse ssing, s 
t o- 
rhe att 


lad } 
snowiedged 





be ‘hl 





the best and most recent writers in this branch of zoological! 
search; and those who have directed their attention to the su 
will not need to be informed that it is now several years sinc 
first broke ground successfully asa conchologist, by papers ¢ 
buted to the Transactions of the Linnean Society, subsequently { 
They + 
naturally turn to the present work as the fultilment of that ¢ 
promise ; nor will they be disappointed in their expectations. 

Mr. Jeffreys adopts the somewhat unusual mode of pretixing to 
the main body of his work an introduction, divided into seve 
chapters. It possesses ¢ msiderable interest, and is not, perhaps, (ls 
proportionately long, but, on the whole, well enough t 
main purpose of an introduction, which we take to be to awak 
interest in the subject, to depict its relation to cognate studies and 
pursuits, and, while enunciating fundamental principles, to sketeh the 
broad lines of the inquiry which is afterwards to be more fully pros 
euted. ‘The abundance of detail and practical illustration, frequ 
taking the form of aneedote, convinces us that we are in the hands 
vreal student of nature, and of one who has earned the right 
speak with authority in his own d The profound 


lowed, we believe, by some other occasional monographs. 


serves 








spartment 


| thoughtful study of the lower orders of animals often strikes us 


subject to desuectude and decay, no such fate need be dreaded for the | 


accurate and unimpeachable statements which we receive fro 
lips of men of science. The latter, however, would do well to | 
themselves, before accepting in its full extent a somewhat 

ficial eulogy. It is probable that the forms and modes of se 
exposition vary at least as rapidly as those deep under tones of fee 
belief, character, aspirations, manners, the which 
poems and picture archaic, 





changes of 


and unintelligible to the multitude. It is 








but rarely in the history of a race or nation that these latter cle 
cisively transformed. But the scientific dialect or dialects are in 
constant process of alteration. Not unfrequently a single new dis- 
covery will produce a displacement of scientitic thought, both sudden 
© British Conchology; or an Account of the Mollusca which now inhabit the British 
Isles and the surrounding Seas. Volume | Land and Freshwater Shells. By John 
Gwyn Jeffreys, F.R.S., F.G.8., &. Van Voorst. % 


lt is doubtful whether it is 
vet sufficiently disengaged from the study of the higher vertebr 
life to permit the inquirer to enter upon it without many misl 
And the mystery which envelops the whole domain 
of animal life appears to thicken as we go 
region where all the 

the rtebrata will be best ap 
if we regard them, not merely as highly differing forms, but ratli 


beset with some peculiar difficulties. 





preposs *SSIONS. 
downwards, and enter a 
clues of sv np ithyv and custo n fail us. Pr ypablv 
active and sentient life of the inv 











relation to the higher animals, as melodies composed in jul 
different and a simpler sey. The very language, indeed, by w 
we describe the habits and strueture of the ma imalia b ICS 


din it 
In the following paragra 
yunected with the modes of lo 


curate or insufficient, and cannot be applie 


s ordinary sens 
these lower and mysterious tribes. ’ 
author deseribes the anomalies ¢ 
tion of the mollusea : 

“ The methods by which Mollusca move fron 
ingly varied. Most 
fles organ, which is the homologue of a foot nd supports the body. 1 
Melk uses this organ in an unusual way, by first planting the 
half, like a caterpillar, and then drawing up to it the other half, and re- 





place to place are excee'l- 


univalves crawl on the lower part or disk of a lars 






mpus 





n sant 


then. * 
or jerk 
an irre 
floatin 
them : 
glutin 
rem v 
it will 


posses 


birds, 
spider 


W 























a hs 
ce Cay 
abi + 
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ng this altern: ate movement in a fashion called 
rated French naturalist, Adanson, — at 
‘ount of this peculiarity. Many of the aquatic univalves can swim 
Oot creep underneath the surface of the water, the position of their 
— being reversed, with the point of the shell downwards. A few of 
wet alves (e.g. species of Lepton and Ga leomma) sometimes walk about 
— 4 ale valves spread out like the cover of a book when left on the table 
ween vntidy | rhe Cuttles and Pt ropods swim as rapidly as fishes, 
. a different manner —\ iz. in elling 
their ma untle umes of w -—s to propel then 
onwards. One kind of Cuttle n to possess the faculty of fying, 
to dart for a conside rable distance out of the water through the ai 
Most of the Acephala or bivalves havi 
ilar and exti 


The cele 


pati genus the name of /edipes 





erson. 


at by taking and ex) by means of 
but in “i . 
as contin 


ater, 
is said ev 


so 


successive V 


and 
ke a flying-fish. 
gan of prog rression, Which is mus 


a toncue- sh: iped 





mely flexible. eans 
kinds burrow | 
lies with water, and 


eries of leaps 


> By mi 
of this kind of foot the Cockle, Razor-fish (Solen), and other 
n sand and mud. The Se aed and Lima fill their bo 

clos 


suddenly collapsing and ¢ ng their valves, execute a s 


then, cer | 

r jerks, by which thev can traverse a considerable distance, although in 

( 4 ; - “pon 

an irregular course. Certain small bivalves (Sphartum and Kellia), whil 
the surface of yin filaments which serve to moor 






floating on 
them and pre vent thei ir bein 
glutinous threads by which they st 
remove from branch to ' 
it will be seen that the Mollusca partake of 
i csessed by other animals that 


birds, crawl like serpents, 





about. Several kin slu 


vend th 


Is of g secre 


inselves from trees, and either 
the ground. Thus 


modes of locomotion 





one 





they can wi 
like 





quadrupeds, tly like 
swim fishes, and even spin threads like 


spiders.” 
We may add the following interesting fae 


















«A curious calculation was made by Mr. Thomas, an American concho 
wist, as to the rate of a snail’s pac He found that it takes sixteen days 
and fourteen hours fora moderately fast snail to do a mile. 

Snails, however, may be presented under a yet re interesting 
ne 

» Romans had ovster-beds, as well as their Coch/. or snail 
preserves : und Varro, in his Book (* De villaticis pastionibus lescribes 
ully the method adopted } countrymen for improvin th lifferent 
br eds of oysters by crossin fhe improvement of the breed of oysiers, as 
well as their preservation, ranks in France as a science 1 has received 
the name of * huitreculture, its professor being M. Coste. We can, but 
(alas! do not. manage these things s vell. Even land Is are pressed 
into the service of the French, a iter largely to their cookery 
No one can have traversed the streets of I " the larger towns in 
France, without seeing « sof Hel ) tempt ly displaye » the 
shops of restaurants, lik ey in th nd f London 
eating-b us The list eatal ix very « reble and 
comprises some comparatively sn 12 son gout!” 

In a utilitarian age, the ‘ momiecal” uses { the shells of mo 

Jusea ought by no meaus to escape attention 





“(ther uses to which the shells of Mollusca are sometimes applied in 
this country are numerous and varied, although not very important. The 
valves of the great pond-n el (An ) make here, as well as in 
the North of France, excellent cream-skim Phe mussels are procured 
by means of a long pointed stick, which is inserted between the gaping 
alves when the animal is feedin md these closing on the stick allow it 
to be drawn up out of the water rhe shell of the almond-whelk (/ usus 
antiquus) serves our northern fishermen for a lamp, being suspended from a 
nail in the wall or ceiling of their hut by a piece of string, which is fastened 


a triangular inside is hill 


nal at the 


i with fish-oil, 
of the 


rhe 


into the « 


round the shell in fashion. 


and a wick of cotton or tuw is put extremity 


mouth. This I have se prepared and used in the Shetland Isles; and | 
doubt whether any antique lamp could excel it in elegance of shape. In 
the palmy days of the Italian and Flemish schools valves of a freshwater 
mussel (named for this reason U “foru were used by the creat masters 
to hold their colours. Alth thev have been superseded by pal ttes for 
this purpose, th y are sold by many art colourmen in London, contain 
ing a preparation of gold or silver leaf blazonin The valves of 
Pecten maximus and 7 opercularis mal nental as well as a useful 








PE 


] 
| 


| contented to name a district 
| Impor Tal 


+ 
i| 


>| habitat, 
|and more precise than what is to be found in it 
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A larger space is thus gained for matters of a more instructive 
kind; and we observe that, particularly in the descriptions of 
the information conveyed in this work is considerably fuller 
s predecessors. Mr. 
writers had been 
of some 


rare 


hamlet or parish, where other 
or a county. 


1ce to the working naturalist, especially in the 


Jeffre Vs spec ifies 
This is a point 
case of 
va 





he volume before us is pleasantly and agreeably written, without 
derogation from the accuracy and dignity befitting a contributio 
offered to one of her accredited uphok lers. It 
vaded throughout by somewhat of that poetic al element which allies 
itself a contemp lation of nature which is at 
intelli and devout. And although our Gallios care for none of 
those things, yet there are others who will be glad not to miss, even 
apropos of water-snails and their kindred, the apposite quotation and 
allusion. 

lhe present work, treati 


per 


1s 


scrence by 


once 


so re “adily to 


gent 


and Freshwater Shells, may 


ng of Land 


be regarded as complete in itself; but we observe with pleasure that 
lit is likely to be followed by one or more volumes on Marine n- 
chology. It is portable, moderate in price, and furnished with an 


little dish for scalloped oysters. Orme ire used in Guernsey by farmers 
to frighten away small birds from the stan ling corn, two or three of these 
shells being strung tog 1 suspended by a string from the end of a 
long stick, so as to ma ering noise when moved by the wind,” | 
It will be fitting to say a few words as to the manner in which 
our author has executed the more se wid rtion of his undertaking 
The present work differs in several points from the labours of pre 








ceding conchologists, such as those of Da Costa, Turton, Gray, and 
the more recent and in many respeets admirable work by Mr. Hanley 
and Professor Forbes We may indicate these points brietly, by 
saving that by Mr. Jetlrevs connexion b cen conchology aud 
fLeolocy b vi en tiv vr ee wd their fossil analogues, is n 
constantly key n vit 1d that the que ms vin vogue as to the 

ure of species, and the stence of animal life at great depths, for 

eXamp ir diseus 1 volume from th ! ich conehology 

if is As to the st-na yu nh, tha ( reseut writ 
athougi by no meaus wyvceate ol Mlr Darw 1 $ ive ( 
toan undue multiplication of specific differences. In his view the te 
denev of search 1 in coummunica mi ail Fr hau ilis ! to 
MOlsh it ces al | 0 DI entities ) hit \\ | \ | 
that s disposed t luce t ) hern and southern) the 

ure is of eog ay a S 0% | by For sana Han lol 

Mol u l te f the | nh seas lu rie 11 Ol Line 
morph eal ¢ s t particular g ra an cies Mr 
Jeffrevs appears to ha la plan of arrangem ) 
uot <difl r esseit vin i it usually « l, is ria rore 
inet eal and su i i | has let conve 
the rea r pv thr oO 3 ol that ¢ npiuca md useless SVnO 
nymy v s fair to be the robrium ol works ol this n ure 
and the e mpil tion ol W 1 reminds us of that humorous kind of 
torment discovered by the satirical poet 

* Condendaque lexica mandat 


Damnatis, paenam pro peenis omnibus unam.” 


excellent index. Several pl ites accompany the text. 

THE FIFTH DUKE OF RICHMOND.* 
eak of this volume with praise so far as literary com- 
rned thing could be more crude, desultory, an 


l 
book are set 
> 


MEMOIR OF 
We cannot sp 


position is conce 


unartistie than the manner in which the materials of th 
forth. In this point of view the biography can hardly be said t 
rise above the d cnity of a prece of clu nsy sc ‘issors work. ‘T! 


iterspersed are extre 


pre 


ions which are li 
the 


reflect ut ly bald and insipid, 


dulness is certainly lominant characteristic of the volume. 





lhis need not have been the case. The late Duke of Richmond was 
not, indeed, as his biographer styles him, a grea¢ man in the usual 
Ter » of the term, but he was a hearty, honest Englishman, and 
im favourable specimen of the best class of our great landed pro- 
pr rs—simple in his tastes, staunch and constant alike in his 
friends s and his prejudices, a thorough gx ntleman in his feelings, 


believed to be 
his coun all classes. 
‘+h a man, if executed with tolerable diserimina- 
resented not a few striking les 
aristocracy—as well as a very 
in its hig est circle But the 
man for any such delineation. 
try of thought 


mterested assertor of what he 


s of try neighbours of 





ly ive] 
ition of our 
untry life 


would 


he 
noir is not the 


vinal 


lle goes over heavily, and without symm or ori ity 
of language, the principal events of the Duke’s career, stumbling 
through some miscellaneous anecdotes of very doubtful interest, and 


aries of Hansard, to a very unnecessary 





pendix on th his story of tl if Richmond Jefore it came into the 
present family For any refore, of the Duke’s character 
ich the reader may carry th hun from the pe rusal of this 





thank the biographer, who has left 


ot api of his duties wholly 


ive ho renso 
unperformed, 











Charles, Duke ( a chm mad, was the eldest son of the fourth 
Duke, by the nda gliter the Duke of Gordon It was the fourth 
Duh who fou lit engl lebrated duel th the Duke of York, which 
had so nearly a fatal termination. He served as Viceroy in Lreland, 
ind gave ft .e well-known ball at Brussels that pre ceded the battle of 
Waterloo, at battle he was present in plain clothes. He was 
subsequeu LV appointed Governor G neral of Canada, where he die l, 
in the vear 1819, of an attack of hydro shobia, brought on by a 
bite wi ch he ree ived wh ke end ivourig to separate a tame tox 
froma dog. His successor in the duked was born in 1791, and 
edueated at W iinster School. Here he wa fair average school- 
boy, neither 1 irkable for talent, nor pa ticularly deficient. He was, 
however, a very steady, industrious boy, manly and kindly in his 
feelings, and a stout defender of th iker and younger boys against 
ll bu “Westminster boys,” writes his biographer, ive 
always been famous for their propensity for acting, and a partiality 
lor romal read but Lord Ma ch eared for none of these thing 
His studies seem to have been of a higher class than works of fiction, 
for we find in Larpent’s private journal how, in 1812, he borrowed 
two volumes of Gold is W s from Lord March.” We hope, 
for the sake of tl i s arcument, that these volumes cont | 
the hi s of that celebrated author, and not his “ Viear of Wake 
field Lord March was destined f the army, and joined the 
English { ? ithe summer of ISLO, being pl ced by 
Lord We eton once on his general staff A fort ht after 
vards he was present at his first general action, that of Busaco. 
His share in t subsequent advances and retreats which preceded 
I CX] | i! th I neh from Portug 1 bre ught on an att . 
f { er, vhich obliged him to withdraw for a time from head 
qj ers, but he repos 1 Wellmeton in time 10 be present at the 
siege of Ciudad R ! , where he € stevedl the breaches as a volun 
teer with 1 ¢ party of 39 | For this offence against 
lit cist me in i e-de-~ imp | received a slight repri 

it iW ator his third battle, Salamanca, he as 
sent to England with despateche He rejoined Wellington in the 
Christmas of 1812 1 at Orthez, where his general received a 
vere ¢ f t t ball, Lord March was very dangerously 
younded W ling c pany of the 52nd to attack the enemy’s 
right. The musket-ball w lich entere it his chest on this occasion was 
never extracted. Wellington paid him a visit while still | sue ring 

* Me noir f rarles G rd a Lennox, fifth Duke of Richmond, K.G., P. Chapman 
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from his own wound, thinking, with ne arly every one else, that it] anger at Wellington's conduct on the Catholic qu n 
was probably the last time that he should see his young proféyé alive. | him so far from the administration, that he was rauked am 
But Lord March’s good constitution carried him through the crisis, | political opponents at the time when the Reform questi 


and he was enabled to rejoin the army the day after the battle of Tou-| itself on publie attention. Perhaps the Duke of Richmond y 
louse. The author mentions incidentally, in speaking of the fourth | fluenced a little in the part which he took on this subject he 
J 


animosity to the Welli ae on administration; but his s 


duke, that his eldest son acted as aide-de- amp at Waterloo, but, 


curiously enough, considering the irrelevant details in other parts of | tainly seem to show that he took a broad, common-sense yiey 


the volume, there is no other mention of the part taken by Lord} system of rotten boroughs, and the claims of the great 
March in that short e: ampaign. With the general peace > his military} sented towns. Ile joi ned the Grey ad rat ) 





career ended and he quitted the army. Of “ pron iptuess an | good | General, though his antecedents connected him more 
nature in the performance of his duties while he remained a member |Tory than the Whig party. But h l of the j 
of th ul service two anecdotes may give some impression : power of the Roman Catholic Chureh in Ireland 


“ Upon an important occasion he was sent with an order to one of the] his secession from the Cabinet on the Irish Church questi 
most gallant regiments in the service, the Royal Fusiliers, who were suffer- | his eradual reconciliation with the Conservative party as 
ing terribly from the enemy’s fire. Just as be reached the battalion, | re | tuted by Sir Robert Peel in 1835. His subs “quent ‘en . 
observed that some of our guns had ceased firing; passing the artillery | Corn Laws is too well known to need special refer 
officer, he mentioned the object of his mission, and suggested th it if he rep ral of th : Corn Laws his political life mav be 
would but continue to fire canister at the enemy's cavalry, the Fus ; - 
would be liberated from a formidable opponent. ‘Enemy's cavalry ? 2 ~ eae SS ile lon Sant 
the artillery officer, ‘they belong to the German legion.’ ‘ You are wrong, | litte d, and ,while ty caining to tie a 
the young aide-de-camp answered. ‘I am confident ony are French. | to the decision of the majority of his count - 
Remember, I have no orders for you to fire; but, if you c ased under the | Petirement, however, he had succeed d, n svt standing 
impression that they were friends, not foes, I advise you to blaze away | OP position an 1 want of sym ithy of ihe Duke of Welling 
again.’ Ina second the officer took the hint, and again opened the ball in | taining the recognition by Parliame: Put and the Crown of the 






ili id Ile withdrew into that private life for whieh he 
sai 











a manner that compelled the French to retire. When this pea his old e yNpanions in arms to a “ Peninsula med: ul. . Thi 


was reported to Lord Wellington, he applauded warmly the judgment and} proposition which appealed forcibly to the strong sense 
energy of his young staff officer. To show how popular Lord March was} whieli was a le: ding r feature of the Duke’s charact 
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with the Great Duke, we may also quote the following anecdote. On one} rendered it impossible for him to follow implicitly in the beaten track 
occasion the present Admiral, Lord I itzhardinge, at the time lieutenant in| of yyy party, however congenial its associations might be to him i 
command of the gun-boats on the Tagus, was sent with despatches by the ¥ < . : i} x , OE ww 

. ae - “seals . many respects. It should be remembe rs d also to his h nn that } 
Admiral to the head-quarters of the army, with directions to return as conan alia sain nercet % ‘ 

. : 48 : as always ¢ rn energetic, an . , Xp 
speedily as possible to the fleet. On reaching the Duke's quarters, the ones dashes > ' — 

: - - . , a ver ‘sible al iscriminating ¢ veate ol the iImproy 
lieutenant delivered his letters, and requested the aide-de-camp to point |*, VeTY Seusibie and: diserhnmivcangs uly ocat sollte ve 
out to his chief that the packet was about to sail for England, and that the | Of Our prison discipline, and mueh interested In any plans w 
slightest delay might cause him to lose the tide, which would be ruinous | Proposed tor the permanent retormation of offenders, and their subs 
to his instructions, even though he was in a six-oared valley, manned by | quent employment man honest s phere of labour 
British sailors. The Duke, however, sent out no answer, bevond an order A character thus transparent in its merits and defeets 
that the lieutenant should await his pleasure, which he accordingly did,! curious lysis to recommend it to our sympathies and res 
though much against the grain. At length, upon looking at his watch, 

Lieutenant Berkeley found that if he was not off in tive minutes his fears 

¥ Ll be -alize asking » aie pi aiting to jo his ah a 
would be realized. On asking the aide-de-camp in waiting to jog his | LITERATURI 
Grace’s memory, that official declined to interfere; but secing the blue , , ey : .s — “ a a 
=. r . ; ; de = In these davs of almost universal financial collapse, it is r 
jacket’s trouble, he suggested that ‘ March alone could do it, lo this the : : , =~ 1) 

z . . ~ : ee : learn that there is at least one nation lof a sound is for gn 
young Earl readily consented, and braved the lion in his den; and though : : re : 

a sans : a commercial prosperity, if only capital and enlightened ent 1] 
he brought back a snubbing answer, his interview had produced the desired : : Saal } \ } 
. . 7 ; tempted into vacant channels According to Mr. Lewi irley,* 
effect, and Lieutenant Be rkeley was enabled to leave head-quarters just in | “ae , ening er ee ie a 
Shen bn nines ten ee ’ ¢ | mean authority on such matters, the * sick man,” to use a homely 
save - i 5 e . > . 
fs ‘ i | has taken a new lease of life. Not only has the value of Brit 
In April, LS16, Lord Mareh married the eldest dangh ( the | ¢t key increased in little more than thirty vears from halt n : 
Marquis of Anglese amarriag hich sceured his domestic happi- to five millions and a half, but the internal resources of th r 
Marquis of Anglesey rri W 1 his d | { but tl l 
ness for the rest of his life. Whatever the perplexities and vietssi- | n largely developed, and are equal to almost any emerg 
tudes of his political life, the home circle at Goodwood was alwavs | i t umd th ‘ish Government allowed to pur 
a haven of peace and tranquil enjoyment. Ils me were made | progress Without the incessant and vexatious interfer i 
from earliest childhood his constant associates and friends, no stilf-} se tian allies. _ asi oe o-ane th da ad, <papend stage ; 
ness or formality interfered between ihe: natural cola tions of father | Sted © principles unpleasantly resembling the system which hes 
“ * . : f } ¢| lamentably broken down in the indigo districts of Lower Beng but, for 
and child, and perhaps the severest trial in his life was the loss of : 

7, a , , " ¢ 1 D ; : : > all that, Mr. Farley’s facts and figures seem to prove beyond dispute tl 
one of his sons in the ill-fated President On the death of the : - : , , “Pee. to } 
eet : ; | 1 : : ; , “vat “i lurkey is not only solvent at the present moment, but promises to be 
fourth Duke, It Was thought expedient to close the ta nuly-0 use for one of the wealthiest countries on the shores of the Mediterranean 
a season, until all encumbrances on the estate had been cleared olf, Our old friend the deatus i/le who, far away trom the crowd and clatter 
but from the time when it was re-open d, it beeame and continued | of the streets, the ecredulous speculations of the City, and the fev 
to be the centre of a truly English hospit: ality y. The ne was CX-]| excitements of the West-end, was content after the manner of his fore 
tremely fond of hunting, but after an accident, in which his horse | fathers to plough and manure his paternal acres with the labour and prodw 
trod on his chest, he vielded to the advice o his $ is cians, and crave of his own cattle, would not have been half so happy as he was had it beer 

necessary for a farmer in those days to be “a scientific man; a chemist, a 





up that sport. He was a tolerable shot, and here, as in’ similar 
cases, his good sense and true manly feeling led him always to set | 
his face strongly against the system of deffaes. Mis patronage of | 
the turf is well-known—but here again he liked the sport as a k 
sport, and was no betting-man.  IJlis farms sal his * Sout hdown "| | anual.” Sie cbeervedions “ aunty tothe best specimens of adiens,” 
occupied a large share of his attention, and probabl; y constituted, | dance with the “heraldic rule that ornatures are to be ac pt 

next to his dome ‘stic relations, the ¢ hie f h ippiness Oo if lus life. Some sense of their most noble characteristics.” Be this as it may, w 

years ago he even parted with his deer, in order to supply increase | if one in a hundred of those for whom his book is intended will un 





botanist, a geologist, a veterinarian.” Such are the accom 
however, of a British agriculturist of the present generatic 
coffern be not acting up to his name by indulging in covert 








lis! 
n, if Mr 


He admits, indeed, that “farmers may be found who are not up 


iments 
raillery.t 
to this 





futin 


of accommodation for the Southdowns in Holseher Park. On the | his teaching sufficiently to derive any benetit from it, and we suspect that 


subject of the Game Laws, and 7 strict game-preserving, the Duke | the author himself is a better theoretical chemist than a practi 
took a position exceptional in his own class, but in harm my with | culturist. Without for a moment contesting the fact that a certair 
the reality and unselfishness of his character. In a debate in 1848 | of chemical knowledge is now-a-days indispensable to every ow 
he thus ‘expressed himself on the auled. “ He was of opinion | ceupier of land, it may be doubted if Mr. Scoffern’s treatise is 
that hares did a great deal of harm. After all, this bill would only | Purely scientific to meet the object he had in view. — aa 
allow a man to do what he liked with his own; for hares, when t! ey Whoeso taketh an interest in the Infinite, the Unconditioned, 


fi land, © aes : ty. ag pee i, Absolute, may possibly derive some gratification from Mr. Boltot 
) *s ( ro} pe oO uso ‘ ” . ° oe . P 
‘Were On & tarmer sass ome owe] ‘ P ” -| to a Sature lay Reviewer on the Scoto-Oxonian Philosophy Be I 


al agri- 
1 amount 
ner ana 
not too 


and th 
1's reply 


he pam- 


he thought a farmer ought to have the power of killing all kinds of phleteer ranges himself on the side of Dr. Whewell and Professor Goldwia 


game whe *n they were on his land. He thought a farmer ought to Smith and is ready to 
have the power of killing pheasants whenever he saw them on his’ reyiewer, . 
land.” ~~ way of an aid to the indolent, J. K. G.$ has taken the troubl 
As a politician the Duke chiefly occupicd himself with questions arrange the Common Prayer Book so as to obviate the difficulty exp 
affecting the agricultural interest; but his views on other subj cts, by many persons in finding the right places. But it appears to us 
were decided and independent. He entered a protest against the has rather in ‘reased than diminished the evil, such as it is, and hi 
second reading of the bill of penalties in Queen Caroline’s ease, on Mly another form to the existing confusion. Sate 
the ground that the adultery of the Queen had not been satisfactorily, “ed little boys and girls, with slightly sentimental “ proc livits 
proved. He was an unbending opponent of Catholic emancipation, - prwes pe ye di hey hod — ini cs 
and never thoroughly forgave the Duke of Wellingtoa for his change eae es Se Se Se, ae a ee 
of policy on that subject. Towards the Dissenters, however, his’ Qitivened by copious extracts from well-known poems. More a 
views were more liberal, and he always supported their adnussion to ~ mee : : 
the national Universities. Though not bigoted or strait-laced as to ‘ Bogs bear po — ; ‘~~ > Low 7 ate 
religious observances in (private life, he was always a staunch sup- "* a ie Book of the Chemistry of Soils. By Job : 
porter of what he considered the vested rights of the Established 3 Reply to a Critique in the Saturday Review on th 
By M. P. W. Bolte Chapman and Hall 
Church. Social influences as well as religious conviction naturally ““. aa sag asin page ye 
led to this in the Duke’s case. He respected the Church as the most Church of England. Arranged in the precise order it 
important agent in the preservation of the national morality, aud he eatin te by a 
regarded it as the most effective bulwark of Protestantism. Tis described. By HG Ad 
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rds, and Insects of the Months, popularly and } 
s. James Hogg and Sons. 
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THE 


however, seems to have been directed to supplying amusement than furnish- 
ing useful information. et sath oP Pk. His 

There are men, we verily vclieve, W 10 wou ‘ on down a forest to grow 
atch of mustard and cress. Mr. W illiam Platt is one of these, lle 

r eritten a three-volume novel® to illustrate the truth that there is some- 
bas ae ‘ch cannot be purchased for even half a million of money. For 
oracle ‘if you commit parricide, and don’t take exercise, vou are lik ly to 


SPE 
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ap 


jnstance, 
be troub 
op. Rats, too, 
murdered his p 


led in mind, especially in the dark hours when digestion is going 
haunt the basement of a house inhabited by a man who has 
arent, and buried the “ mortal” mallet in a gravel-pit. On 
the other hand, if you would grow wiser and bett r, without becoming 

Jder, you have only to brain a rascally attorney with a poker, regardless 

f the two bullet-wounds you may incidentally receive. But Mr. Platt has 
: He was intended for an open-air preacher, and 


mistaken his vocation. } : 

might still draw a numerous auditory at King’s Cross or in the Parks on 
i "hv, then, does he waste his own time, and that of his critics, 
Sunday. Why 


jn writing novels which no one else will read to the end? Sermons, we are 
told, do not fetch a high price in the market, and, | as a rule, nov els pay 
better, but for all that we protest against the rapidly increasing practice of 
making fictitious stories supersede the teachings of the pulpit, and of 
glowing every clumsy dauber of signboards to dub himself an artist. 

The departmental character of the female mind makes itself partic ularly 
conspicuous in the fictitious w ritings of female authors. hey fre juently 
compose & S¢ ries of groups with consid rable skill, but seldom succeed in 
drawing a large comprehensive picture, in which every incident and every 
person shall appear in strictly artistic proportions. Their perspective is of 
the Chinese order. The hero or heroine is no taller than the valet or lady's 
maid in the distance, and the back is only distinguished from the fore 
ground by being a little nearer to the sky. The unities are entirely ne- 
glected. Half a dozen parallel or convergent i on at the 
same time, and the bew ildered reader soon loses all distinctive recollection 
From a back street in London he is suddenly 
hurried off to the Golden Horn, and before he can say Rahat-li-koum, he 
finds himself beneath the walls of Delhi or Sebastopol, or studying high art 
in Rome or Florence, and uttering fulfilled predictions of the early emanci- 
pation of the Italian nationalities. Something in this style is Mrs. Newton 
Crosland’s last novel,f the plot of which it is utterly impossible to analyz 
within the space at our disposal. The fact of there being four marriages, on 
issination, a violent 


in 





of pe rsons, places, and plots. 





case of seduction, an attempt at fraud, and another at as 
death, and a spiritual apparition at sea, in which the dead daughter perfumes 
her father’s pocket-handkerchief with the scent of violets, tears up her own 
letters to him, and exhibits the medallion portrait of her dearest friend, whom 
the said father in the fulness of time meets, recognizes, and marries, is in itself 
a sufficient explanation of our inability to give even so much as an outline 
of the troubled history of three households for nearly the quarter of a 
And yet this is decidedly a 
of noble thoughts 
with 


century. clever novel, written in excellent 
English, and full 
on art and literature 
well as fanciful, are at hicgh-toned, 
thorough earnestness of purpose. At times, too, 
really eloquent, and expresses herself with a force and propriety of diction 
not often to be met with. Her characters, however—with the exception, 
perhaps, of Millie Farrell—are hazy, unembodied creations, as yet in a 
nebulous state, which float in a confused and undecided sort of 
manner, and leave no distinct impression on the reader’s mind, But, irre- 
spective of the plot, or plots, and the dramatis persone, Mrs. Crosland’s own 


and aspirations. The disquisitions 


abounds, if somewhat dogm 





which it as 


indicate a refined taste and 


Mrs. Crosland becomes 


least and 


about 


thoughts and fancies 
nothing but good to whoever will give them fair consideration. 

Few publishers have rendered more efficient aid to the cause of popular 
education than the Messrs. Chambers. They have now added to their 
voluminous catalogue of useful works at a moderate price an Economic and 


Comprehensive English Dictionary,t which appears to be all that can be 


amply repay the trouble of 


reasonably desired, except that it is too closely printed to be of much 
service to old or short-sighted persons. 
* Yorke House. A Novel. In three volume by William Platt. T. Cautley 


Newby. 

t Mrs. Blake; a Storu of Twenty 
volumes. Hurst and Blackett. 

3A Dictionary of the English Language, ¢ 
and Definition of Words, dc. & by J. Arnold Coo 


Years. By Mrs. Newton Crosland. In three 


hibiting the ¢ yraphu, Pronounciation, 


W. and Rk. Chambers 


perusal, and can do | 
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On the principle of “ tinging the vessel’s brim with juices sweet,” cer- 
tain anonymous writers are engaged in illustrating Ecclesiastical History 
by means of a series of short tales.* The first volume, which alone is vet 
published, refers to the early period of the Anglican Church, from the time 
of the Romans to that of the Danes. Allowing for a somewhat singular 
mixture of truth and fiction, the sacred and the profane, these stories are 
not destitute of merit, as giving a very fair idea of the state of society 
in those remote ages. None of the characters introduced, perhaps, excites 
much sympathy, but the general effect is sufficiently picturesque. 

It is not often that newspaper articles will bear repubiication in a col- 
lected form, after the lapse of ten to twenty years. Such is the case, how- 
| ever, with the late Hugh Miller's contributions to the Witness,t selections 

from which are now again presented to the public under the auspices of 
Mr. Peter Bayne. Though badly arranged, they are well worth reading, 
und have the and vigour of divine youth, “As complete 
journalistic essays, symmetrical in plan, finished in execution, and of 


freshness 


| sustained and splendid ability,” they may be recommended as models for 
| imitation, and as a lively and brilliant contrast to the cold, careless, crude, 
and cynical articles which characterize English journalisin of the present 
day. 


Railways have much to answer for. If they have not actually produced, 
they have at least fostered and encouraged 
literature, 
shall come after us. 


a spurious and sickly kind of 
injurious to the present generation, and doubly so to those 
who 
almost necessitates the attempt to read, while the frequent interruptions 
and the general sense of insecurity and discomfort preclude the close appli- 
rhe common remark, indeed, is, 
ind thus swarms of third- 
novelettes are lightly 
lightly thrown aside at the termination of the journey. 
ilmost as guilty as the that the 
latter has furnished its accomplice with the opportunity for the crime. If 
sure that it 
autumn, arrayed in bright 
Nearly every publisher 
has sinned in this way, for we cannot regard it otherwise than a matter 
of regret that a taste for extremely light reading should be cultivated at 
the expense of really instructive literature. A good novel, like any other 
invwhere, and is often suggestive of 


The mind-weariness of railway travelling 


cation due to a work of intrinsic merit. 





“Oh, anything will do, provided it be amusing, 


rate novels and published at a low price, to be 
skimmed and as 
} 


he sea-side, perhaps, is railway, except 
I ) I 


a book meets with a moderate success during “ the season,” be 
book-stall before the 
colours, and gleaming with “purple and gold.” 


will lie on every station 





cood book, is a desirable companion 
excellent resolutions and bright fancies ; but that is no reason why works 


, biographical and critical essays, 





of fiction should supersede travels, voyage 





id the other manifold varieties of general literature. We regret, there 
fore, that Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co. should confine their shilling series 
of “Standard Authors " to writers of stories, not devoid, indeed, of clever 
ness, but scarcely of sufficient mark to be scattered broadcast through the 
country. “Cousin Stella,” “Highland Lassies,’ “Lost and Won,” 


“ Tlawksview,” and the others, may be quite unexceptionable from @ moral 


point of view, and may even boast of a certain degree of literary merit, but 
they certainly possess no claims to a very extensive circulation. As novels 
go, they are undoubtedly worth a shilling apiece, and yet a shilling might 


be much better expended at a second-hand book-stall. The same objection 
cannot be made to Messrs. Bell and Daldy’s “ Pocket Volumes,” which are 
as they The price, however, 

ch, and only within the means of the happy few who 
“live on their pay, and spend half-a-crown out of two-and-sixpence a day,” 
ind for that sum something more durable than a paper cover might fairly 
be expected. The first volume of the a capital collection of the 
“Robin Hood Ballads and Songs,” preceded by memoir of the 
bold outlaw ; but the second volume is more likely to be generally popular, 
for “The Lieutenant and Commander” can never fail to be attractive, 
Light, chatty, and cheerful, Captain Basil Hall is at the same time always 
gentlemanly and well-informed, and as natural as he is picturesque in his 
descriptive rhe other volumes already published, or preparing 
for the press, are in no way inferior to these, though relating to widely 
different subjects. 


as carefully edited are judiciously selected. 


is comparatively hi, 


series is 
Kitson's 


passages, 





* Tales illustrati 
} ¢ Essays; Historica 
By Hugh Miller. A 


yg Church History. Vol.l. England. J. i. and J. Parker 
and Biographical, Political and Social, Literary and Scientific 
und C. Black 





Reva ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. kK AZENBY and 
rV Manager, Mr. George Vining 

The Theatre will re-open on Saturday the 2st inst., when w 
formed the new farce UNDER THE ROSE, Mr. Ashley, Miss 
Kate Terry ; an entire new comedy by Watts Philiips, Esq.; ent 
HIS LAST V TORY, Messrs. Georg Seley 
Dewar, Isabel Adar s, and Miss Her 
PRINCE AMABEL; OR, THE FA ‘ 
Misses Nelson, Mr. and Mrs, Frank Mat ore, Ashley 
Mesdames E. Romer, Nelly and RK 

at Hali-past Seven. Acting Mans 
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(THALBERG'S MATIN EES.—Hanovenr- | (indies, Colea Off, and 1 sho 
SQUARE ROOMS.—S. THALBERG has the honour to | b scriy larly waited on for orders > LoD ‘Ll’ Eepe , 
announce that his second ** MATINEE,” and last appearance but o ane-8q ! ton, W NIC KERB ICKERS and HOSE to 
two, will tuke place on MONDAY next, JUNE I6th. The y N.B.—Sole prog r ' Harvey's Sauce, | tech. Sold by THRESHER and GLENNY, OUT- 
ns 8. Thalbe:g can possibly appear in London this > rie | FITTERS, 152, Strand, next door to Somerset House, London, 
‘Saturday, June 2th,” and mday, July 7th ‘A UC KE.—LEA AND PERRINS|*% LuindMutiwmetiGat—<€<« 
t& unin » clo« & Beg to caution 1) r ic against Spu 18 Imitations of 
Stall Tickets One Guine a; Us . lds. 61.; may be - st their world-renowned ran >a? ray . 
obtained at Mitchell's, Ollivi wall ok and Hutchings, : | ALLORS’ ASSOCIATION.—Clothes of 
¢ 5 > . . WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
Bond-street; Cramer and Co., Regeut-street ; Keith and Prows P ad best style and guaranteed quality only, are sold 
Cheapside ; and of 5. Thalberg’s Secretary, Hanover-square Rooms Purchasers should ask for LEA AND PERRINS' SAUCE, ia ment. 
Pronounced by bolescurs ¢ w nding to offer unreasona udvantages, the } 
G/DNEY cm KOPER’S Grand Picture of Ses caiehi eRe OnLt ‘ oon ones é; i ti | Brie uscientivusly affirm that th ir 4 - Is ar mat n 
Ss holesak vd r , - - * & price hich is satis ry ‘ me 
*The es f Kellerman’s Cuirassiers and Carabiniers, by ecster, Mesare "Cs SSE and BLACKWELI ssrs. ISA AY and — ve regen ; rau ia \4y - me 
Somerset al Water June 18, 1815,” is now | sox. "London. &c. & by Grocers and Cilmen universal! : . : snes te carat + oy ~~ 
ethibiting at the erv, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly . . | Cooper and ( 4, Castle-stre vt Fast, Oxfor i-street, W pposite 
Admission, Is. Non-counuissioned oilicers and privates, 6d INNEFORD’S PURE FLUILD] the Mantheun, 
pen from 10 cil] 6. ring twenty-five years empha 
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FLORA’S FOUNTAIN A Heart Heada Gout, and Indigestion, a us a Mi £ 

BRELDENBACH A ‘ : 1 F t 6. more « 1 « and The Field, the Opera, and the Sea, 

Of New Bond. street, requests visitors he Exhibition to test his iren. It is prepared, in a state of pe purity and un m8 $4 and 6 Guineas 

1 Violet ar he fuer) stres : y DINNEFPORD and ¢ Hond-street EURROW'S TARGET TELESCOPE for the LONGER RANGES, 
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G LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, | may with com ace rely en the curative pow Case, and agent in attendance 
used in the Royal Laundry.—The Ladies are respectfully eee ee —— ste 
t t sills to cu n and 
isiormedthat this Starch is Exclus y Used im t ! . . -- . ’  D , 
Laundry, and Mer Majesty's Laundress says that alth gho | tone. _ in core theeat, Gigthosin, scariest Sever, a YARR’S LIFE PILLS are particularly 
has tried Wheaten, ice 1 other Powder Starches, she has | [) oa Baap oee Pathrsconges pe Bend recommended to all persons who are suffering from headache 
found none of them « » the GLENFIELD, which is the Tn nth alll song te ye "hese SB indigestion, whether arising from constitutional inaction, 
Finest Starch she ever used. When you ask for Sh tele ten Oh we. Baran 1 strengthen ands biliary derangement, or over indulgence at the table. They have 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, | ner arse in suljugating at " . never been kuown to failin affording immediate relief. May be 
—- : . ao ateniiees akan - . . ninws ¢ their arges wing tained of any Medicine Vend in xes Is. 1gd., 2 and ia 
Ure that you ¢ nk Kinds are 6 pos . . Directions with each box 


t s lee 
WUTHERSPUON and Co., Glasgow and London. 


Family Packets, Ls. each 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
OF ENGLAND, 1862. 
GREAT AGRICULTU RAL SHOW 
HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, PIGS, AND MACHINERY 


IN 
BATTERSEA PARK, LONDON, 
JUNE 2% 


23 Tro JU 





ERMS OF ADMISSION. z 
MONDAY, June 23rd, Machinery Yards . .. Half-a-Crown 
TURSDAY, ,, 24th ‘ 











WEDNESDAY, 25h, ~ ” 
WEDNESDAY, 25th, Cattle Yard—(day on} ONE SOVEREION. 


which Judges award the Prizes.) " 
N.B.—Persons who pay the Half-a-Crown A sion into 
the Machinery Yard can pass into the Cattle Yard on 


paying the additional 17s. 6d. 












THURSDAY, 26th, ENTIRE SHOW = ive ae Five Shillings 
an 


d Machinery, &c.) ...... 


Half a Crown. 





FRIDAY, — 27th, ~ 

SATU RDAY, 28th, 2 ° 
MONDAY, 30th, ‘ . One Shilling. 
TUESDAY, July Ist, ,, ” 
WEDNESDAY, | 2nd, "” 








MEMBERS FRI > 

Open each Day, from Eight in the Morning till Eight in th Even- 
ing, except last Day, when the Yard will be closed at Six o'clock. 
THURSDAY, FRIDAY, and SATURDAY, J ine 26th, 27th, 
2 ath, there will be a PUBLIC EXHIBITION of STEAM CUL 
TIVATORS AT WORK, from Eleven a.m. to Four p.m., near 
Farningham Stati: nt, a distance of twenty-four miles from 
the Victoria Terminus of the London, Chatham, aud Dover Railway 

By order of the Council, 
H. HALL DARE, Secretary. 


sWeTTW ‘ "1 
4 f 1, wis 4 4 
FESTIVAT CRYSTAI 
MONDAY, June 23; Selection, 
pt, Friday, June 27; Fall Ke- 

The Band 











fT ANDEL 
PALACE 
Wednesday, 





June 











hearsal, Saturday, Jane 21 nd Chorus, on the larzest 
scale ever assem comprise <6 4000 |erformers. Con- 
ductor, Mr. Costa. P: rine ipal Vocalists—Mulle. Titiens, Mdme Ru 





Lemmens- Sherrington, Miss Parepa, Mdme. 
Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Weiss, Mr. Sautiey, and 


dersdk vif, Mdme. 
Gainton-Delby, 











Stalls, One inea each, or in sets for the three days, Two and- 
a Half Guineas: also Half Guinea Tickets and Five Shilling 
Ticke ts may be had at the Crystal Palace, or at Exeter Hall. 
ntry remittances to be made payable to George Grove. 

s from the arrangements made eligible Stalls are still availabie, 
inspection of the Plans at Exeter Hall and the Crystal Palace is 
recommendec 








FPANDEL FESTIVAL.—Next Sarvr- 


DaY.—The GREAT FULL REHEARSAL on Saturday next 
‘The Orchestra will be as complete as on the days of the Festival, 
and will comprise about Five Hundred instrumentalists; with the 
Chorus, forming an aggregate of FOUR THOUSAND PERFORMERS.— 
ConbucTor, Mr. COSTA. 

The Rehearsal will commence at Eleven o'clock, comprising 
many of the principal Solos and Choruses, and will be attended 
by the principal vocalists in all respects as at the performances 
The picees rehearsed will be taken in the order in which they stard 
in the books of words, the first part comprising sing!e, th rond 
partdonble, choruses, It isexpected the second part w ill commence 
about Two o'clock. 

One hour after the conclusion of the rehearsal there will be a 
display of the Great Fountains. 

Sexson Ticketholders admitted on payment of Half-a-crown. 
Admission by payment at the doors, Half-a-guinea, or by tickets 
bought beforehand, Seven Shillings and Sixpence. 

The official and only correct book of words for the festival, with 
introductory remarks, and full particulars of the arrangements, per- 
formances, &c., will be ready for 
= 5, Exeter Hall, on and after F 

opies will be forwarded by th 
m oe to any part of t tow 
orde r (payable to ¢ e 
Shillings and E POpy 


FANDEL, FESTIVAL —Five | Shilling 
Admission Tickets for each of the three days are now on 


sale at the usual agents. 
















ay, 20th June, price 
preceding (Thursday) ¢ 
ntry on receipt of a post-o 
Esq., at the chief office) for Two 














tpence 





ANDEL FES STIV AL.—RE HE ARSAL 
DAY, SATURDAY NEXT, 2ist June. ADMISSION 
TICKETS at 7s. ‘6d . each have been supplied to the usual ageats. 
From there being no reserved seats on the floor of the Palace on 
this day these tickets will be much sought afte 
As the sale of these tiekets closes on Thursday next, early appli- 
cation for them is desirable, 





; . ih 
ANDEL FESTIV AL. Tickets at 
Half-a-Crown each for Reserved Seatsin the Galleries for 
only the Great Full Rehearsal being limited in number, should be 
applied for without delay. 
, . spDepTW ah : ,ar 
JANDEL FESTIVAL.—YTo give FACI- 
F LITIES to PERSONS ARRIVING in London from the 
COUNTRY, Admission Tickets, at Se » Shillings and Sixpence 
each, for the Full Rehearsal at the Crystal Palace on Saturday 
next, the 2iat June, and for each of the three ores of the Festival, 
hillings each, may be had at Messr 
Iway Book-stalls, at the following 5 
toke. Grantham 











. H. Smith and 












Birmingham. Halifax . 
Bishopsgate. Huddersfield. Salisbury. 
Chelmstord | Ipswie bh Southampton. 
Cambridge. Stafford, 
Colchester, Stockport. 
Crewe. Strattord. 
Derby Warrington. 
Eust Waterloo 





Peterboroug Winchester. 





Exeter. 
Also at the railway stalls of Messrs. TH. Collings and Co., 
following stations on “ Great Western lines: 

Bath | ; | Slough 


at the 


Birmingham, | Swindon. 
Bristol Taplow. 





Chippenham. Paddington. Windsor, 
Didcot. Reading, 
Crystal P , June 12. GEO. GROVE, Secretary. 





WEST-END ESTABLISHMENT, 16, GROSVENOR 
T, BOND STREET, where all communications are to be 
‘ od. PIANOFORTES of all Classes for Sale and Hire. City 
Branch, 26, Cheapside, 


y TTA . , 
 Pypestauss (TION OF ARTICLES OF 

4 DOMESTIC USILITY.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON invites 
inspection of his display of FU ‘NISHING IRONMONGERY, 
real Silver and Electro Plate, Table Cutlery, Bedste . Bedding, 
and Bedroom Furniture, Lamps, Clocks, & all such things re- 
quisite and adapted to furnish a small cottage or a palatial resi- 
cence. The goods are displayed in 20 large show-rooms, in the 
largest establishment of the description in London. Each articl 
is marked in plain Agures, at prices that must ensure approbation 


> 

ILLIAM 8. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGE RY CATALOGUE may be 

had gratis, and tree by p ains upwards of 500 Miustra- 
tions of his illimited tock of Sterling Stiver and Electro-Plate, 
Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot Water 
Dishes, Stoves, Fend Marble Chimney-picces, Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, Table 
Cutlery, Baths, Toilette Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 


COuLARD, and COLLARD’S NEW 








, 


























SOCIETY 





THE SPECTATOR. 
A LLIAN ‘cE mire AX D FIRE 


Instituted 1824. Capital, FIVE MILLIONS Sterling. 
President—Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart. 
Life Assurances in a variety of forms fully explained in the 
Company's Prospectus. 
Fire Policies issued at the Reduced Rates for Mercantile Assur- 
ances, and at moderate Premiums for all classes of risk at home 
and abroad. 





F. A. ENGELBACH, Actuary 
DD. MACLAGAN, Secretary. 
Bank. 
*,* The Receipts for the Renewal! Premiums due at Midsummer 
are ready for delivery in town, and throughout the country. 


tp +. -TT 7) 
WATERLOO LIPE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

This Company offers the security of a CAPITAL of 400,0008 
The last Bonus was in 1859, the next Valuation will be in 1864, 
8 of grace paid by this Company, 
iate and Deferred Annuities and Endowments. 
Me for the Year 1861, £9,173 12s. 

Policies granted against ACCIVENTS or DISEASE 
disabling the Assured, for a small extra premium. 
Paid-up Policies granted after Five — sl Payments. 
Half Credit Premium System for five years 
Forms on application to the Orrice iS. and 

ruos. G. WILLI vs, Jun,, Manager. 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL MAIL 


PARCEL SERVICE to all Parts of the World.—Regularity, 
speed , economy, safety, punctuality 
EUROPE, 
France, Belgium, Holland, Prussia, 
Austria, Switzerland, Sardinia, ’ 
Spain, Portugal, Southern Italy, Adriatic, 35i 
Turkey, THRICE MONTHLY 
Gibraltar, Malta, Mediterranean, WEEKLY. . 
ASIA 
Persia, India, Ceylon, Straits, Burmah, China, 
Java, FORTNIGHTLY 


Bartholomew-lane, 












totally 














Russia, Denms 
DAIL 


ark, Sweden, 
Northern Ital Y 








ily, Greece, Syria, 


Japan, Mavilla, 


AFRICA, 





Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli 
Vest Coast, Madvira, 
Natal, Mauritius, Mada. ascar, 





MONTHL Y. 
AMERICA 


United States, New Branswick, Canada, WEEKLY. 

Havana, Tampico. Mexico, Carthagena, Honduras, 
Brazil, Buenos Ayres, River Plate, MONTHLY 

West Indies, N. and’S. Pacific. California, British Columbia, Nova 
Scotia, Bermuda, FORTNIGHTLY 


AUSTRALASIA. 

Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, King George's Sound, Swan River, 
Tasmania, New Zealand, MONTHLY. 

Shipping in all its branches by fleetest Clippers and Screw- 
Steamers. Pass sengaged, bagg hipped, insurances effected 
For latest days of registry and tariffs apply at 23, Regent-street, 
3.W.; Chaplin's, Regent Circus, W 0, Leadenhall-street, E.4 

WHEATLEY and Co., late WAGHORN, 
Established 26 Years. 


Bahamas, 











45, OXFORD-STREET, W 


( SLERS’ GLASS CHANDELIERS 
Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, for Gas 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from 7 
Glass Desser 
All articles » marked in p sin ain figure 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents, 
Mess, Export and Furnishing Orders promptly ¢ ae ater a 
LONDON SHOW-ROOMS, 45, OXFORD STRE 
BIRMINGHAM—MANUPACTORY and SHOW- SuUMe. 
Broad-street. Established 1507. 


I ANDSOME BRASS 


BEDSTEADs.— HEAL 





ad Candles. 











AND 


and SON'S Show 


LRON 


oms contain 








ese eee 
THE ECONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE 


, NEW BRIDGE STREET, = ne CKPRU ARS, 
Lstablishe 

Direct Any 

Robert Biddulph, Esq. 

William Routh, Esq 
Alfred Kingsfor = rT, Esq. 


LONDON, 





Chairman 
+ Deputy Ch urman, 
Alexander Dy 

















Henry Barnett, Exc Rear- Admiral Roba eben 
The Kt. Hon. E Pie ydell Bou- Charles Morr beg * Gordon, 
gen MP. ‘ 7 George Kettilby Rickards p 

ward Charrington, Esq. Augustu: > “4. 

s Keppel Stephensoa, 


Pascoe Charles Glyn, Esq. 
AUDITOr 
John H , J 
Henry Kober 4 
Puysiciax.—Wm 





liam i 

7 , aylor, Rey 
2mmanue Oxon Dr 
11, Queen-st PROP 
SuRGEON.—Benj. Travers . 49, Dover street, 


SoOLiciIToOR.—Henry ¥ 12, Essex-str 





ACTUARY—James Jolin Downes, Esq., F.RA.S, 
SECRETARY— Alexander Macdonald, Es 
ADVANTAGES me ual Ascus Alce ’ 
ra t Pre um the Mut wal System 
¢ eb fits divide ry amoung 












has paid in Cla 
mus Liability, apw 

Reversionary Bonuses have been added to I 
to the extent of .. . . 
Th ast Bonus declared in 1859, whicl 1 average: 
651. per Cent. on the Pre ated 
to 

Policies in force 

The Annual Incot 

In pursuance of the 
the event of t 


e Socie 





miums paid, am 





INVARIABLE pr actice of this 


he Death of th ife Assured w 




















a ss Bedsteads, suitable both for Hom 
tise a visome Iron Bedsteads with 
Brass Mountin amd eb ) auned; Plain Iron Bedsteads 
for Servants; every description of Wood Bedstead that is manu- | 
factured, in Mahogany, Bireh, Waluut-tree woods, Polished Deal 
and Japanned, all fitted with Bedding and I aruivares complet 4 | 
as well as every description of Becroom Furuiture } 


ILLUSTRATED 


sof 100 Bed. 


} EAL AND SON’S 
ATALOGUE 


containing Designs on I ric 


Steads, as well as of 150 different articles of Orn unt ey 
sent free by post HEAL and SON, Bedstead, Beatin c, and Bed- 
room Furniture Manutacturers, 196, Tottenham-court-road, W 











NRIVALLED LOCK 
SEWING MACHINES, manufacture 
and WILSON Manufacturing Company. 
ments and additions, Crystal Cloth 
Hemmer, &e 
Universally preferred above all others for Stitching, Hemmi 
Felling, Binding, Cording, Gathering, Embroidering, aud every 


preps 
STLTCH 
dl by the WHEELER 
With recent improv 
Presser, Binder, Cord 




















Bedding, Bedroom and Cabinet Furniture, &c, with Lists of Prices 
and Plans of the Twenty large Show-Kooms, at 39, Oxtord- 
street, W.: 1, 1A, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry's 
place; and 1, Newman Mews, Loudon. 


other description of Household or Manufacturing work. Is Simple, 
Durable, 4 makes 000 to 2000 stitches a minute which 
will not ravel, and proficiency is readily acquired. Exhibited at 








the luternational Exhibition under the east-end of the Picture 
Gallery and Great Org 
Instructions gratis ¢ In writing f mm Illus. 





ery purchaser 





warded post Jree, please to state 





trated prospectus, which l 
where this Advertisement has been seen 
OFFICES AND SALE Koo, 139, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, 


Manafacturers of Foot's PATENT UMBRELLA STAND. 





INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, | 
MOSES AND SON, anticipating an 


ased demand for their Menufactares this Season, 
ire Number of strangers bein 
polis by the luternational Exhibition, have 

ck of Spring and Summer Clothing 
any that they have ever had the 

The latest 
superiority of material, 
moderate prices. 

The Bespoke Clothing or Order I 







man unusually | 


» Me ur 






which ta 


sur- 
honour of offering to the 
and most approved styles are combined with 


faultiess workimanship, and extremely 





artment is furnished with 





an extensive stock of Fabrics, selected with great care, from the 
principal markets of rene ge and the most skilful foreign and 
native cutters are employe 

The Hosiery, Drapery, tts at and Boot Depa 2 supplied 





nents 
with such an Goods, as will maintain high 


reputation for general excellence 


assortment of 





E. MOSES AND SON, 
Ready - made and Besp Tailors, H abit Makers, Hen 
Hatters, Hosiers, and Shee Makers, and General 





Drapers, Boot 
Outfitters, 
London Honses 
City Establishment, 
154, 155, 156, 157, Minories ; 93, 84, 85, 86, 87, 
ford-street Branch 
8, New Oxtord-street; 1, 2, 3, Hart-street. 
ad Branch 
purt-road ; 283, kuston-road. 
try Establishments. 
Sheffield and Bradtord, Yorkshire. 
are marked in plain figures the lowest possibie 
from which no abatement can be made 
Any ticle not approved of will xchanged, or the money 
returned. Lists of Prices with Rules for Seif-measurement aud 
Patterns post fre 
E, MOSES aud SON'S Festablishments are closed every Friday 
evening at sunset till Saturday evening at suuset, when business 
is resumed until Eleven o'clock 
MOSES and SON'S Pamphlet for the present Season, vw 
French and German translations, and ¢ 
information concerning the 
had, gratis, and post tree. 


88, and 89, Aligate. 
506, 507, 5 
Tottenham-court-ro 





ottenham-¢ 











All Articles 


prices 














ith 
ntaining some nay be | 





“ International Exhibition,” may be 








days of grace, the Renewal l’remiam remaink 
e Claim will be admitted, sulject to the paym 
emiu 
in the Militia, Yeomanry, or Volunteer Corps, wig 
not affect the validity of Policies 
Prospectuses and full particulars y be im plication to 


ALEXANDEK MAC DON. ALD Secretary 
LIFE INSURANCE 


yad-street, London, ELC, 





[MPERIAL 


No. 1, Old Br lnstituted 1829, 





Dib 

JAMES GORDON MI 
HENKY DAVIDSON, 
Thomas George Barclay, Esq 


DUCH, Esq., Chairman 


-Chairman, 





1 
ry Chapman, Esq. 
am Cot 
Henry Cutler, Martin T. Smith, 
aay Newman Smith, k 
Four-tifths, or 80 per cent,, of the profits a 
jes every titth year 
r payment o 
Bonus. —The decennial additions made to policies issued before 
the 4th of January, 1542, vary trom £75 to £16 15s. per cent. on the 
sums insured, according t 
The quinqguennial additic 
yin like 
suns insures i. 









assigned 
sassured are entitled to participa 





tniuim 





respective dates 
is mate to policies issued after the 4 
manner from £25 17s. t 





Ll Os. per 





A liberal allowance is made on the eg. 
by a cash payment or the issuc 





at @ polic 


etnium 


sums of £50 and upwards on the 
his Company for the whole tem 
au adequate value. 

in profits may be effected a 





Insurances without parucipation 





tuses and further information may be 
office, as a e; at the Branch Uifice, 16, Pall-\ 
Az rents in town and country 


; 
_ 
4 


bor the 4 





SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary 


ROPE AN ASSURANCE SOCLETY, 


2mpowered by Special Act of Parliament 
Assurance of Lives, Annuities, and the Guarantee of 
Fidelity in Situatious of Trast 





MALL, Loxpon, 8.W., 
th Agencies in all the principal Towns 
wey ey nue from Premiams exceeds One 
land Forty Thousand Pounds 
Henry Wickham Wickham, Esq., M-P., Chairman 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMBINED WITH GUARANTE confers im- 
portant advant , by the r i 


2 a oo 
w 





The existing 


duction allowed on the Lite Pre 





} miuns 








The Guarantee Policies of this Societ re Trea- 
sury, Castoms, Inland Revenue, Ge 7 Law 
Board, War Uffice, Admiralty, and o $, and 
by the lead »vincial stock, and 
Private I ife and Fire Offices npanies, 
lnstitutions, and Commercial Firms 





ablished 1S 
LIF & ASS U RANCE 


Empowered by Special at 


Est 

BRITANNIA 
>) company, 

4 Vict. cap. ¥. 


BRITANNIA MUTU AL ‘LIFE 
y Her Ma g 


Parliameat 


ASSOCIATION, 
tl Letters Patent, 


Empowered 
1,1 » London, 





Blackheath Park, Chairman. 


Major-General Alexander, 


1, with or 





cription of Life Assurance business transacte 
-articipation in Profits, 


SXTRACTS FROM TA 


(Without Profits.) 


BLES. 


(With Profits.) 








& Age. 
< 
| | 

£ sd.) £ sd. Years. | Mths. | £ ad.) £ ad! £ sd 
30 ligws236 7) ‘ (27 3}1 42,0123 
rm 19 2) 218 4 > '27 61 4 6 012 4 
0 22 64 5 oF 6 27014608 5 
60 36s 61 4 9 28 21 4 8,012 © 


ANDKEW FRANCIS, Secretary. 
ACC ree ARE l RAV OEDABLS 32 


ery one should therefore Provide against them. 
pu RALLW AY PASSENGERS 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
ies for Sums from £100 to £1000, Assuring against 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
An Annual Payment of £3 secures LIGOO in case « 
by ACCIDENT, or a Weekly Allowance of £6 to the 
while laid up by Injary 
inj for ¥ ns of Proposal, or any in nation, to the PRO- 
VINCLIAL AGENTS, He BOOKING CLERKS at the yy AY STA- 
I 


f DEATH 


Assured 





TIONS, ort » Liead | Mice, 64, CORNHILL, LONDON 

— save been paid by this Company as COMP E NSATION 
f ” ses, and 5041 Cases of personal In 

Th SULE CUMMANY privileged to lowe LILWAY JOURNEY 
INSURANCE Tickets, costing Id., 2d, or 3d, at all the PRLN- 
CLIPAL STATIONS, 


Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 1549. 

ILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 

64, Cornhill, E.¢ 
TNIVERSITY TUTORIAL ASSOCLA- 
T tON Limited.) This Association, entirely conducted by 
c xford and ¢ jes masters of sc’ — Is 
Universities ud 
No. 9, Pall u. i, 





° “vam s wit 
particu'a apply 
East, 8. W. —Uffice ho 





» Socie 
3 from 11 A.M. to 4 P.M, 
E. B. LUMER, M.A., etary. 
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Lately published, in a large 8vo Vol 
yk AISE, PRE CEPT, an 
a Complete | Manual of Fami 


JOHN M. CLABON 
Clabon hon done | work is 











particuls 
The exe ution of the | tat 
RIVINGTONS, Waterloo-place, 


PREDIC TIONS REA 
MODERN TIME Now f 

) WELBY. 

HORACT Days and Numbers.—! 


CoNTENTS: . 
Omens.—Historical Pr 
pevolutions. — The Bonaparte Fami 
the French Emperorship.— Discov 
Apticipated, 
than 250 Narratives, with Original ¢ 


Kent and Co., Paternosts 


MYSTERIES OF a EK, D 
Fl RITY. 


«4 pleasant, dreamy, charming, st 
I ) 
New and ¢ heaper F dition, price 7s. 6 


NOBLE PURPOSE N 


an Old Old Story, by the 





4 
Powell 


Anruve HALL, VinTve, and Co., 2 


“ONCE A WEEK 


Lynne,” wi th Illustrations by Char 
commenced on the 28th inst. in N« 
WEEK (being the first number of tl 








London: Brapsury and Evans, 1, 
mI 


A square aw The following a 
K to t 


rary, which s $000 





s Lang 
of 6. 1 





and Modern see ature, in vari 
a year with entrance 





year, oF 
Catalogues, fs. 6d. FIFTEEN volumes are at 
Tex to lown Members. Keadin m oF 


Prospectus on applicatic 


litorship of a Le 
te in Arts; 
i, is punctual, and, 
prefer an rarer tit mig hi 





] R. LOVELL’S SCHOC 


Ronn, SuCme Fstablishe 


paratory public 1 
Sandhurst ( + Arwagge the Army and Navy F 
t ers Freneh and Germa 
guages form part of the daily s 

. mite an ' a ' 
A par ars car t 


Gou TH AUSTRALIAN 
COMPANY.—(Incorporated by Roys 
NEvrens oi KEDIT and BILLS isat 












oria, New South Wa 
alian Colonies, th ough the Company 


sAg 
WILLIAM 


4 with 








London, 54, Old Broad-street, I 


THE IMP y RI AL, BAN 





The bank will receive money on deposi 
periods. 
Deposits wili be received from the publi 
upwards, on which interest will be allowed 
Investments in, and sales of, all descriy 
f urities, &c., effected 
‘ cy of count yar 
Th bank will take he 
current aecounts, an 
funds, on railway and other 
Lnite Kingdom, without 
& business will 
ROBERT ALEX ANDE k BEN 
6, Lothbury, June 862 
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Circular to the Bondholders of t Atlant 


EW YORK DIVISION—INTEREST AN 


w greatly in excess of the a 





the first receipts att y 
vide tor the 5 
be invest 
¢ the reder 
mus agreed ( 
ar t freight thr wa 
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SAMUEL GUENI } ‘Es M r less 


JOUN P KENNARD, Esq. (Messrs. Hey 
CHARLES MOZLEY, Esq. (Messrs. J. B 


pool) 


have agreed to act as Trustees for this I 

1) 

The ¢ apeen will be R vid at the nking E 
wood, Ke , and 
COtemer with Jar uary 





Laity bull ings, Ca 
Loudon, June 2a d, In62 
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By the same Author, with front 


r very shortly, with Illustration 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12, 





hbury apital, £3,000. 
The tank on now commence siness 
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Interest will be allowed on minimu vor 
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PIANOFORTES AND HARMONIUMS, 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 


CRAMER, BEALE, & WOOD'S NEW PIANOFORTE GALLERY. 


207 anp 209, REGENT STREET. 


CRAMER and CO. beg to announce that they have now opened their spacious New Rooms, Nos. 207 and 
209, REGENT STREET, with a selection of PLANOFORTES, which, for variety and excellence, is yg 
surpassed, if equalled, by that of any similar Establishment in the United Kingdom. 

Hitherto Purchasers in London have had no opportunity to compare, side by side, the Instruments of the 
chief houses, as each maker only exhibits his own. CRAMER and CO. now propose to show under the same roof 
all the different kinds of Pianofortes manufactured by Broadwood, Collard, Evrard, and other eminent Makers, gs 
well as by those whose reputation, although as yet unknown to the Public, is recognized by the Trade, and who 
manufacture good, substantial Pianofortes at prices considerably below those of the great Houses. In purchasing 
from CRAMER and CO. the public may rely on the quality of the Instruments being stated without reserve, 
PIANOFORTES of the very inferior class are carefully excluded from the Gallery. Among the superior clas 
there are degrees of excellence, both as regards tone and external appearance, which vary with the prices, 
CRAMER and CO.’s Assistants will on all occasions carefully point out the special quality of each instrument, 
enabling the Purchaser to form a correct judgment, and select a suitable Pianoforte. 

If on any occasion an Instrument should fail to give entire satisfaction it may be exchanged within six months 
from the date of purchase, if returned to CRAMER and CO. free of expense. 

CRAMER, BEALE, and WOOD'S NEW MODEL COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, price 35 Guineas, 
These Instruments, clegant in design, are carefully constructed with choice and well-seasoned material, by the 
most skilful workmen in the Trade. 

CRAMER AND COS PARIS PIANINO; a superior Pianoforte with check action, especially adapted 
for small rooms. Price 25 Guineas. 

PIANOFORTES EXPRESSLY CONSTRUCTED FOR EXTREME CLIMATES, carefully 


selected, packed in cases lined with zinc, and forwarded to all parts of the world. 
ALL INSTRUMENTS AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


SECOND-HAND PIANOFORTES. 


CRAMER and CO., from their large hiring connexion, can usually supply Grands, Semi-Grands, Cottages, 
or Squares, by all the best makers, at prices lower than are frequently given for Instruments almost worthless. 
The Prices of the Second-hand Instruments vary from £12 to 130 Guineas. No charge for packing or loan of 
packing-case. 


HARMONIUMS OF ALL KINDS 


FROM 5 tro 85 GUINEAS. 


HARPS BY ERARD. 


CRAMER, BEALE, AND WOOD'S 
PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 207 anv 209, REGENT STREET. 


Publishing Warehouse, 201, Regent Street. 
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Beaufort-buildings, Strand; and published by him at the “ Srecraron” Office, No. 1, Wellington-street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, June 14, 1862. 
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